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This is the age of steam. For some it may be 
the electrical age. For others, the atomic 
age. But nearly all our electrical power is 
steam-generated — over 98%, of it, in Britain, 
and over 80% of it throughout the world; and 
atomic power is available in useful form 
only through the medium of steam. 


Steam has marched with the times: and the 
times have marched with steam, because 
progress in power generation —to the present 
stage of a single boiler to serve a 550,000 
kilowatt generator or to operate at super- 
critical pressures, with important econ- 
omies in generating costs—has followed the 
path of advancing steam technology and 
engineering. 


BABCOGK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON N.W.! 


Cut-away view of a Babcock water-cooled nuclear 
reactor and steam-raising equ.pment, with an 
evaporation of 615,000 lb. of steam/hr., for nuclear 
ship propulsion; also applicable to electrical- 
power generation. 
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The History of Journalism 


OW THAT A ROYAL COMMISSION is 

N eres in studying the British 
Press, and presumably drawing up 

tules for its future conduct, a particular 
interest attaches to the history of the modern 
newspaper. In May, a well-planned exhibi- 
tion, which illustrates that very subject, was 
opened at London’s Bethnal Green Museum. 
This display covers the whole history of 
journalism, from  early-sixteenth-century 
“news books,” which gave an account of 
some exciting public event, such as the be- 
trothal of the future Emperor Charles V and 
Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII: single- 
sheet “‘ corantos,” published in English by 
Dutch editors at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century: England’s first weekly 
paper, Weekeley Newes, and her first daily 
paper, the Daily Courant, which appeared in 
1622 and 1702 respectively: to the arrival 
of Lord Northcliffe and the rapid develop- 
ment of contemporary journalistic methods. 
Not only does it show us how journalism 
grew up, and how the flimsy eighteenth- 
century sheets became the solid production 
that we buy today: it also reminds us that 


many distinguished imaginative writers 
have worked as full-time or as spare-time 
journalists. Defoe, Addison; Steele, Smol- 
lett, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Dickens are all names 
that confront us as we gaze into the 
Museum’s showcases. And then, besides 
these famous names, we find issues of papers 
that have played an important part in 
history, whether political or intellectual. 
Here, for example, are Number 45 of John 
Wilkes’ explosive North Briton, which elec- 
trified the entire kingdom: the issue of the 
Examiner that sent Leigh Hunt to gaol for 
his personal attack upon the Prince Regent: 
William Cobbett’s article in the Political 
Register, a fierce protest against military 
floggings, that cost him two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of £1,000: Croker’s brutal 
review of “ Endymion” published in the 
Quarterly. The scope of the exhibition is 
wide; and it raises an absorbing problem. 
Today journalism is a highly specialized 
craft. As it becomes more specialized in 
technique, does it tend to attract a less 
extensive range of talent ? 
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Your sunny Summer motoring will be sunnier when you 
drive away from the Super Shell pump. Super Shell will 
give you every pennyworth of power to be had, and I.C.A. 
(Ignition Control Additive that only comes in Shell petrols) 
will make sure all the power goes into smooth driving. 
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Cuba’s Role in American History 


PART II 
By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


The Spanish-American War of 1898; wrecks of the Spanish Fleet after Commodore Dewey’s victory 
in Manila Bay; by G. Nash 


A survey of American relations with Cuba from the intervention of 1898 down to 
Castro’s Revolution. 


Independence have flared up when it with the disappearance of the American 

did, and why should the United frontier, and a consequent readiness on the part 
States suddenly have decided that the moment of the American people to embark on new 
had come to intervene? Those for whom adventures. 
history is primarily a pageant of picturesque Other more prosaic causes, such as the 
personalities insist that the insurrection of 1895 failure of Spain to carry out her promised 
started when it did because by that time the reforms, and the drop in the price of sugar— 
Cuban poet patriot, José Marti, had perfected causing, as it always does in Cuba, acute eco- 
his plans and was ready to strike. Marti’s dream nomic distress—may have played their part; 


W: SHOULD THE CUBAN WAR of of Cuban independence happened to coincide 
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Mansell Collection 


The President who instigated Congress to declare Cuba 
independent and to make war on Spain; WILLIAM 
MCKINLEY, 1843-1901 


but José Marti was certainly the moving spirit. 
This remarkable little man, who at the age of 
sixteen had already been arrested in Havana 
for publishing seditious poetry and sentenced 
to six years’ hard labour, had dedicated himself 
to the cause of Cuban liberty. Like Mazzini, 
with whom he had much in common, he 
passed most of his life in exile, agitating for the 
freedom of his country. He lived in Paris, in 
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Mexico, in various capitals in South America, 
and finally in New York, where he supported 
himself by serving as joint consul for Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Argentina. Wherever he went, 
he gathered Cuban exiles around him, imbued 
them with his love of freedom, and forged them 
into a single effective instrument for revolution. 

Marti must have possessed a talent for 
organization. Not only did he found the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party, with headquarters in 
New York and numerous branches in Mexico 
and South America, but he also exacted dues 
from the members, a far more difficult task, and 
so provided the insurgents with a much needed 
war chest. Within the island itself he created 
a fifth column, which fed the fires of revolt and 
undermined the position of the moderates. By 
the end of 1894, Marti was ready to go into 
action. Three fast steamers were chartered 
and loaded with ammunition and supplies. On 
the very eve of departure, the United States 
authorities got wind of the conspiracy, seized 
the steamers and confiscated the arms. Marti 
patiently set to work all over again. The leaders 
of the Revolutionary party were summoned, 
additional sacrifices were demanded of all 
members, and secret orders were despatched 
setting the night of February 24th, 1895, as the 
date for the rising. Marti himself should not 
have taken part in the invasion, as he was more 
useful behind the scenes; but it was sixteen 
years since he had set foot on Cuban soil, and 
he was not to be dissuaded from striking a blow 
for freedom himself. He could then go back to 
his desk with more self-respect. Within a few 
weeks of landing, he was killed in an ambush. 
At the time his death seemed an irreparable 
loss ; but it gave the revolution what it needed— 
a hero and a martyr. As a nineteenth-century 
idealist who believed that nationalism and in- 
dependence solved every problem, Marti was 
perhaps fortunate in being spared the dis- 
illusionment that followed the realization of his 
dreams. 

The insurrection gathered momentum 
slowly; but, with the help of an excellent 
propaganda bureau, the insurgent “ armies” 
were made to appear in the American press as 
the spiritual descendants of the embattled 
farmers of the American Revolution. The man 
primarily responsible for goading America into 
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war with Spain was William Randolph Hearst. 
War provided the only possible outlet for 
humanitarianism and aggressive Americanism, 
the two factors Hearst relied upon to make the 
New York Journal the most sensational and the 
most successful newspaper in the world. By 
playing up the brutal tactics of General Weyler, 
the Spaniard, and by ignoring the no less 
brutal tactics of the insurgent General Gomez, 
he created a nation-wide sympathy for the 
rebels, that eventually swept President 
McKinley off his feet. When General Weyler 
expelled his correspondents, Hearst sent down 
others with orders to manufacture news if they 
were not allowed near the front. One of these 
special correspondents was Frederic Remington, 
a popular artist who obliged by providing 
fanciful sketches of Spanish “ frightfulness.” 
After a few weeks of idleness, Remington sent 
Hearst a telegram: “ Everything is quiet. 
There will be no war. I wish to return.” 
Hearst is said to have replied: “‘ Please remain. 
You furnish the pictures and I'll furnish the 
war.” Whether he actually did send such a 
telegram, the words quoted certainly represent 
his attitude and his hopes. 

Relations with Spain were steadily deteriora- 
ting, when one morning the American public, 
already befuddled with propaganda, was con- 
fronted with blood-red headlines announcing 
that the battleship Maine had been sunk in 
Havana harbour. The Maine had been des- 
patched to Havana to safeguard American 
citizens in case of emergency. On the evening 
of February 15th, 1898, the ship blew up with 
the loss of two hundred and sixty men. How 
the catastrophe occurred, whether it was an 
accidental explosion or the result of a mine, is 
still a mystery. The Spanish government and 
the Cuban authorities immediately expressed 
their deepest sympathy with the United States, 
and at the same time proposed a joint inves- 
tigation to determine responsibility; but the 
United States was in no mood for joint inves- 
tigations. A board of American naval officers 
issued a non-committal report indicating that 
the Maine was destroyed by a submarine mine. 
The court expressly stated that it could not 
attempt to fix responsibility for the disaster. 
On the strength of this report, Hearst an- 
nounced as a fact that the Spaniards had blown 
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up the Maine with “ a secret infernal machine.” 
When the Secretary of the Navy said the pos- 
sibility of Spanish responsibility for the 
explosion might be considered eliminated, 
Hearst accused him of being in the pay of Wall 
Street. Financial and business interests in the 
United States still hoped that war might be 
avoided. 

Whipped on by the professional patriots— 
Hearst was the most vociferous, but there were 
many others—the Republican party clamoured 
for war. The Maine may have furnished the 
most convenient ammunition for the war- 
mongers; but the demand for vigorous action 
was not confined to the jingo press. A group 
of young Republicans, headed by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, with 
Admiral Mahan as their mentor, honestly 
believed that in the interests of self-preserva- 
tion the United States should secure the 
Caribbean islands, and particularly Cuba, 
whenever they could be acquired “righteously.” 
The United States must control the Panama 
Canal, the construction of which was becoming 
imminent; and, to control the canal, it seemed 
essential to acquire what Senator Lodge called 
the “ outworks.” Once again the old idol, 
** Manifest Destiny,” was taken out of the 
cupboard, dusted off, and presented to the 
American people as the only true God of 
the farsighted patriot. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hearst 
and Roosevelt, travelling by different routes, 
arrived at the same destination. War was in- 
evitable. The terrible sufferings of the Cuban 
population, and “the blood of the murdered 
men of the Maine, calls not for indemnity,” 
said Roosevelt, “ but for the full measure of 
atonement which can only come by driving the 
Spaniard from the New World.” Mere sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of others will not often 
compel a nation to go to war; but, in this 
instance, sympathy harnessed to the proud con- 
sciousness of destiny proved irresistible. 
McKinley hesitated—so much so, that Roose- 
velt accused him of having no more backbone 
than a chocolate éclair; but finally, with the 
words “Remember the Maine” dinning in his 
ears, he braced himself for action. At his 
instigation, Congress passed a joint resolution, 
April 19th, 1898, declaring Cuba to be in- 











dependent, demanding that Spain withdraw 
from the island, and directing the President to 
use the entire forces of the army and the navy 
to put this resolution into effect. 

A further provision to the resolution, the 
famous Teller amendment, disclaimed any 
intention of exercising control over the island 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserted 
the determination of the United States, once 
that was accomplished, to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people. 
This self-denying ordinance was subsequently 
qualified by the annexation of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands; but it faithfully repre- 
sented the knight errant mood of the moment. 

The war lasted only three months. On 
May Ist, a week after the declaration, Com- 
modore Dewey steamed into Manila Bay and 
demolished the Spanish fleet without the loss of 
aman. The remaining naval forces of Spain 
took refuge, against the Admiral’s protests, in 
the bottleneck harbour of Santiago, Cuba. In 
an ill-advised attempt to run the blockade 
established by an American squadron, these 
ships, too, were sent to the bottom. On paper, 
Spain had seemed a formidable power; but her 
obsolescent battleships with their untrained 
crews were no match for the up-to-date, 
efficient American navy. 

The Spanish army gave a better account of 
itself, though here again the high command 
proved hopelessly incompetent. With 200,000 
men on the island, and with six weeks’ warning, 
the Spanish Captain-General allowed 15,000 
Americans to land on the beaches of Santiago 
without opposition. The expeditionary force 
included a volunteer regiment of “ Rough 
Riders ” under command of Colonel Leonard 
Wood and Lieut.-Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 
With the aid of a formidable assortment of war 
correspondents, the “ Rough Riders ” won for 
themselves a publicity that was to stand Roose- 
velt in good stead for the rest of his life. Roose- 
velt’s horseless Rough Riders captured the 
imagination of the public, but it was as assistant 
secretary of the navy that he made his real con- 
tribution to victory. The instant preparedness 
of the new navy was due to his energy and his 
foresight. 

With the capture of Santiago, the war was 
practically over. It was a light-hearted affair, 
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involving the loss in battle of only 289 men. 
Yellow fever proved a far more serious enemy 
than the Spaniards. For every one of those 
289 men killed, thirteen died of disease. John 
Hay, who had been Lincoln’s private secretary 
and was to become McKinley’s Secretary of 
State, called it “a splendid little war; begun 
with the highest motives, carried on with 
magnificent intelligence and spirit, favoured by 
that fortune which loves the brave.” Maybe 
it was; but although it brought quick returns in 
glory, it involved the nation in new and heavy 
responsibilities. The United States had won 
everything it wanted. Cuba was free, and the 
black hulks outside the harbour of Santiago 
were a symbol of the final passing of Spain’s 
power in the New World. Victory, however, 
had brought strange camp-followers in her 
train. Commodore Dewey had inadvertently 
kindled a flame of imperialism that spread like 
wildfire, even among those who had just pro- 
claimed that, in siding with Cuba against 
Spain, America sought nothing for herself. 
Mr. Dooley, the home-spun philosopher whose 
wry humour delighted the sceptics of his 
generation, observed that the same people who 
insisted most loudly that it was America’s 
destiny to annex the Philippines had not known 
six months before whether the Philippines were 
islands or canned goods. 

In Cuba there was no question of annexa- 
tion; but the departure of the Spaniards created 
a vacuum that for the moment only Americans 
could fill. During the few weeks of fighting, 
the Cuban leaders had been noticeably less en- 
thusiastic about the American invasion than 
their ragtag-and-bobtail followers. General 
Gomez had asked only for arms and ammuni- 
tion. He wanted Cuba to win its own war. 
This privilege was denied him. As soon as the 
Americans landed, the Cubans were made to 
feel they were very much the junior partners. 
The Cuban general, who had participated most 
effectively in the operations around Santiago, 
was not invited to be present at the surrender 
of the city; and, after the fighting was over, 
American officials were appointed governors of 
provinces without any consultation with the 
Cuban authorities. No wonder the Cuban army 
set up a special committee to look after Cuban 
interests during the period of American 
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The invasion of Cuba in 1898; American troops at Baitiquiri; a view inland from their beach-head 


control! Having undergone terrible hardships 
in their struggle for independence, they failed 
to understand why they should not at once 
enjoy the fruits of victory. 

With eleventh-hour support from the United 
States, they had won their fight for freedom. 
Spain had been humbled, Spanish officials had 
been bundled out of the country. But where 
was the Cuban Republic ? Cuban patriots shut 
their eyes to the fact that local government in 
its various forms—administration, justice, edu- 
cation—had virtually ceased to exist. Further- 
more, two-thirds of the Cuban people were 
illiterate. Self-government under these condi- 
tions was out of the question. Cuba could soon 
boast of a fine crop of self-seeking politicians; 
but grass-roots democracy was a plant of slower 
growth. The Americans, contrary to what the 
Cubans believed, had not swerved from their 
plan of withdrawing from the island; but there 
was a lot of tidying up to be done first. For 
the next two years, Cuba had to be satisfied 
with good government imposed by an outsider, 
instead of self-government. 

Under the vigorous direction of Leonard 
Wood, who proved himself a model adminis- 
trator, order was gradually re-established. 





Mansell Collection 
Leader of the volunteer regiment of “‘ Rough Riders,” 
LT.-COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 











Wood introduced far-reaching sanitary reforms, 
took care of the sick, fed the starving, and at 
least pointed the way towards an independent 
republican government. On his initiative, dele- 
gates assembled at Havana in November 1900, 
to frame and adopt a constitution, and at the 
same time to “‘ formulate what, in their opinion, 
should be the relations between Cuba and the 
United States.” The requirement for deter- 
mining upon the nature of relations with the 
United States, as a part of their own constitu- 
tion, did not escape the notice of Cuban poli- 
ticians. Some of them announced that they 
would have no truck with any such constitu- 
tion; but, after a little discreet pressure, the 
delegates agreed to grant the United States 
certain coaling stations, and to recognize the 
right of the United States to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence. These 
provisions, which became known as the Platt 
amendment, were incorporated in the first 
treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Cuba, and in the Cuban consti- 
tution. 

The tremendous excitement over “ Cuba 
Libre” and the withdrawal of American troops 
was tempered by uncertainty as to the precise 
meaning of the amendment. Was Cuba really a 
free and independent republic, or was it a pro- 
tectorate of the United States? Conservatives 
welcomed the amendment as a potential safe- 
guard against rascally politicians, while liberals 
predicted that it would stifle the natural growth 
of the republic. Whichever was right, the 
United States soon learned that it was far easier 
to go into a country than to get out of it after- 
wards. Cuba’s political heritage was so entirely 
different from that of the United States that the 
orderly processes of democratic government, 
confidently expected by Washington, never 
materialized. 

The right of intervention was exercised in 
1906, upon demand of the President of Cuba; 
and, before the American troops were with- 
drawn, President Theodore Roosevelt made it 
clear that, although the United States had no 
desire to annex Cuba, it would be “ absolutely 
out of the question ” for the island of Cuba to 
remain independent should the “ insurrec- 
tionary habit” become confirmed. Until the 
United States should decide to annex Cuba— 
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a solution that many Cubans would have wel- 
comed—it could not escape the horns of a very 
unpleasant dilemma. Either it must support 
corrupt governments in office, or permit revo- 
lutions that were bound to cause suffering to 
the population, financial depression, and even- 
tually the establishment of another government, 
probably no less corrupt than the one it had 
supplanted. With some headshaking, the 
United States chose the first of these two un- 
pleasant alternatives, knowing that whatever it 
did was sure to be wrong. In 1934, after one 
of the periodic Cuban revolutions, President 
Franklin Roosevelt tried to turn over a new 
page by abolishing the Platt amendment, and 
retaining only the naval station at Guantanamo. 

Even so, the United States could not shake 
itself free of its responsibilities. Unfortunately 
for everyone concerned, Cuba had become the 
sugar bowl of the world; and, by the middle of 
this century, more than half of the sugar mills 
in the island were owned or controlled by 
American interests. Again, it is unfortunate 
that cane sugar employment is seasonal, and 
that the sugar mills grind at the most from 
December to May; which means that during the 
dead season only a fraction of field labour is 
employed. As a one-product country, Cuba 
has always oscillated between fantastic pros- 
perity and stark poverty. During good times 
the Cuban people ignored the shortcomings of 
their rulers; but, when the pendulum swung in 
the opposite direction, they cast about for a 
scapegoat. Since the economic life of Cuba is 
bound up with that of the United States, a 
financial depression in America necessarily 
involves Cuba in the depths of degradation and 
despair. America is therefore depicted as the 
ogre devouring Cuba’s wealth. 

The miserable standard of living of the 
Cuban masses, upon which Castro rose to 
power, cannot fairly be laid at the door of 
“dollar diplomacy.” Under the dreary suc- 
cession of Cuban dictators, euphemistically 
called “ presidents,” the stealing of govern- 
ment funds has been a regular practice. In 
Havana, graft is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. If America is to blame for conditions in 
Cuba, it is for not having intervened more often, 
for having been too frightened of the stigma of 
imperialism. Perhaps Washington has made a 
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mista.e in always supporting the existing 
goverament in Cuba, irrespective of its char- 
acter, in the hope that the next régime would be 
better than the last. —Thus the American press 
welcomed Castro with open arms, merely 
because, under Batista, the customary graft was 
transferred to the sticky fingers of a military 
clique, and because Batista insisted on grab- 
bing the lion’s share for himself. The notion 
that, when things are bad, any change must be 
a change for the better is one of the favourite 
delusions of a democracy. Perhaps, too, 
America should have remembered that foreign 
aid or private investment may increase produc- 
tion, and still leave the masses as inert as ever. 
Pumping money into a country is not of itself 
sufficient to keep it from drifting into Com- 
munism. The question is, who gets the money ? 
Castro in the réle of Robin Hood, relieving the 
sleek sugar-planters of their properties, and 
handing them over to his “ barbudos,” is far 
more likely to win the affection of the masses 
than the American business man, however 
upright he may be. 

One startling truth about Cuba has been 
revealed to the American people since McKinley 
prayed for divine guidance sixty years ago. 
Political independence is not enough; and, 
granted the universal demand for the good 
things of life, economic independence is im- 
possible to achieve. Few regions of the world 
have been more continuously a matter of 
concern to the government and people of the 
United States than the island of Cuba. Only 
for a short time, during the thirty years between 
Lincoln and McKinley, did America forget 
that there was a world elsewhere. The Cuban 
revolt against Spain at the end of the century’ 
touched off an explosion of idealism, mingled 
with self-assertion, that has swept the United 
States, half reluctantly, into a position of 
leadership she was not prepared to assume. 

Today a new President, who could hardly be 
more unlike McKinley in background and 
temperament, is called upon to make decisions 
infinitely more far-reaching than those 
McKinley had to face. If he can extricate the 
Cuban people from the web of Communism in 
which they are now enmeshed, he will have 
passed one of the many searching tests of states- 
manship to which he will be subjected. 


FIDEL CASTRO with KHRUSHCHEV in New York, 
September 1960 


A ated Press 
The Cuban leader overthrown by Castro’s revolution in 
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" ICHELANGELO HAS ADORNED THE WALLS 
Me the Sistine Chapel with the most 

majestic presentation in linear art of 
the Hebrew story of the Creation; and his 
paintings manifest the mighty influence that 
this ancient legend had come to exercise on 
Christian thought. The continuance of that 
influence and its profundity were again sin- 
gularly demonstrated, in the very different set- 
ting of Victorian England, some three centuries 
after the great Italian artist had finished his 
masterpiece. The fierce and prolonged public 
controversy occasioned by the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 was the 
natural, if unfortunate, reaction of Christian 
believers to the shock they received when the 
truth of the Biblical account of the Creation 
seemed to be impiously challenged by the new 
science. 

But, while conflict raged between the 
representatives of the traditional theology and 
the new evolutionary thesis, other scholars were 
quietly at work on the fresh material that the 
archaeological exploration of the ancient lands 
of the Near East was providing for a more 
accurate understanding of the Bible; and their 
researches supplemented and confirmed the 
conclusions that were being reached by the 
critical literary investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment documents that had been inaugurated by 
Jean Astruc, a French physician, in 1753.! 

This scientifically conducted study of the 
Bible has persisted. Today we possess an under- 
standing of its origins and contents that has 
rendered obsolete the earlier dispute; and not 
only has the controversy been shown as to have 
arisen from a false estimate of the Biblical nar- 
rative, but a new appreciation of that narrative 
has been made possible, which has greatly en- 
riched our knowledge of ancient Hebrew 
thought. Furthermore, through the develop- 
ment of the comparative study of religion, we 
can now evaluate what is unique in this Hebrew 
cosmogony, when it is seen in relation to the 
attempts of other peoples of the ancient Near 


1 Concerning his work, published in that year 
under the title of Conjectures sur les mémotres originaux 
dont il paroit que Moyse s’est servi pour composer le 
livre de la Genése, Astruc, as a devout Catholic, had 
some fear lest it should be exploited by free-thinkers. 
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East to account for the origin of the world and 
of mankind. 


II 

Turning first to Egypt, we find in the 
Pyramid Texts (circa 2400 B.C.) that the priests 
of Heliopolis,” the ancient centre of Egyptian 
sun-worship, explained the origin of things in 
terms of the Egyptian environment, and also in 
the interests of their own sanctuary. No doubt 
it was the annual inundation of the Nile, when 
the swollen river obliterates all land-marks in 
the low-lying valley, together with the spectacle 
of the boundless horizon of the sea to the north, 
that caused the Egyptians to picture the 
primaeval state as a featureless waste of water, 
which they called Nun: and the subsidence of 


2 This is the Greek name for the Egyptian city of 
Funu, which is called On in the Bible. 
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“* The most majestic presentation in linear art of the Hebrew story of the Creation”: Michelangelo’s 
frescoes in the Sistine Chapel of the Temptation and the Fall, which show the mighty influence that this 
legend has exerted upon Christian ways of thought 


the flood-waters and the gradual emergence of 
the land also suggested the manner of the begin- 
ning of life. In the beginning, taught the Helio- 
politan priests, from the watery chaos of Nun a 
hillock of earth had appeared, providing a foot- 
hold for the self-created sun-god, Atum- 
Kheprer. This hillock, of course, was the site 
of the Heliopolitan temple; which fact, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the Heliopolitan 
clergy, should have made it the most revered 
sanctuary in Egypt; for here, too, the sun-god 
began his work of creation. In the neighbour- 
ing city of Memphis, a rival cosmogony was 
propagated. The Memphite god was Ptah, and 
the priests who served his shrine undertook to 
exalt him above his rival at Heliopolis by 
designating him the creator of Atum-Kheprer. 
Their teaching has come down to us in a rather 
Strange form. Inscribed on a large basalt stone, 


now in the British Museum, is an hieroglyphic 
text that tells in its preface how the Pharaoh 
Shabaka (716-701 B.C.) had caused a very 
ancient writing concerning Ptah to be pre- 
served by carving its text on this slab. The text, 
which the consensus of Egyptological opinion 
attributes to about the same period as the 
Pyramid Texts, is a remarkable document. 
Whereas the Heliopolitan teaching had depicted 
the sun-god as performing his acts of creation 
in a somewhat crude physical manner, this 
Memphite cosmogony represents Ptah as 
creating by means of his heart (i.e. his mind) 
and his tongue, or word. Atum acts as his 
agent—“ There came into being as the heart 
and there came into being as the tongue (some- 
thing) in the form of Atum.” 

In these Egyptian creation-myths, there is a 
curious lack of concern about the creation ofman- 














From: “‘ The Ancient Near East in Pictures,” 
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Egyptian cosmology: the sky-goddess Nul arched over the earth, supported by the air-god Shu, at 


whose feet lies the earth-god Ges. 


kind. They seem mainly intent on accounting for 
the beginning of the process of creation and, in 
particular, on relating the gods to each other in 
order of appearance. This limitation of interest 
was undoubtedly due to the rivalry of the priest- 
hoods who composed these cosmogonies. It is 
especially remarkable, nevertheless, that in the 
Memphite system, where mankind is men- 
tioned, no clear reason is given for its creation.® 
Indeed, the only clear indication that we have 
of the Egyptian conception of the creation of 
man occurs in a monument of Amenhotep III 
(1405-1370 B.C.), purporting to record the 
divine birth of the king. In one of the scenes, 
the god Chnum is represented as making the 
infant king and his ka (i.e. his double) on a 
potter’s wheel, while the goddess Hathor 
animates them with the ankh, the symbol of life. 

The apparent failure of Egyptian thought to 
account for the origin of mankind contrasts 
notably with the cosmogonies of the con- 
temporary cultures of Mesopotamia, the other 
great centre of civilized life in the ancient Near 
East. For, even in the period of Sumerian 
hegemony—before 2000 B.c.—the question of 


’ There is just a faint suggestion in the Memphite 
Theology that mankind was created to provide 
temples and offerings for the gods. 


From the Deir-el-Bhari papyrus 


the origin and purpose of the human race had 
already been asked, and an aswer had been given. 
A broken clay tablet, recovered from the site of 
the ancient Sumerian city of Nippur, tells how 
mankind had been created by the wise god Ea, 
to act as servants to the gods in building 
temples for them and supplying them with 
offerings of food. 

The most complete and impressive of the 
Mesopotamian cosmogonies is the great Enuma 
Elish,* or Babylonian Creation Epic. The text 
of this Epic was solemnly recited every year in 
Babylon, at the akitu or New Year Festival, 
when it was believed that Marduk, the patron 
god of Babylon, decreed the destiny of the state 
for the ensuing year. The Epic, in fact, was 
designed to relate how Marduk came to possess 
the “ tablets of destiny ”; and it takes the form 
of a narrative describing the creation of both 
the universe and mankind. It begins by en- 
visaging the primordial state, in terms of the 
Mesopotamian environment, as a watery chaos, 
made up of Apsu and Tiamat, the personifica- 
tions respectively of the sweet river waters and 
the sea: 


* So called from the first two words of the opening 
line: “‘ When on high...” The Epic probably dates 
from the early part of the 2nd millennium B.c. 
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When on high the heaven had not been named, 

Firm ground below had not been called by name, 

Nought but primordial Apsu, their begetter, 

(And) Mummu-Tiamat, she who bore them all, 

Their waters commingling as a single body, 

No reed hut had been matted, no marsh land had 
appeared, .. .® 


Regarding water as the source of all life, the 
Epic goes on to explain how the first gods were 
generated from the commingling of Apsu and 
Tiamat. These gods and their progeny in time 
abuse their begetters, and Tiamat determines 
to destroy them. In the Epic the personifica- 
tion of the sea now assumes the guise of a great 
monster, which produces other monsters to aid 
her in her struggle against the gods, who 
represent the new order as opposed to the 
former chaos. The gods choose Marduk as their 
champion—thus the Babylonian version; in its 
original form their champion was undoubtedly 
Ea, who appears in the Enuma Elish as the father 
of Marduk. Marduk engages with Tiamat in a 
titanic struggle, and defeats and kills her. Then 
from her body, which he is depicted as split- 
ting into two parts “ like a shellfish,” he pro- 
ceeds to form the heaven and the earth. 

After his creation of the world, the Epic de- 
scribes how Marduk made the first of human 
kind. The god is shown meditating on his 
plan : 


** Blood will I mass, and cause bones to be. 
I will establish a savage, ‘ man ’ shall be his 
name. 
Verily savage-man will I create. 
He shall be charged with the service of the gods 
That they might be at ease!® 


To obtain the material for his design, Kingu, 
one of the monsters of Tiamat, is killed; and 
from its blood Marduk fashions his new 
creature, man. This detail of the myth has 
caused considerable discussion among scholars. 
Some have interpreted it as an indication of the 
Babylonians’ concern to explain the origin of 
evil in mankind, in that the substance of man 
was derived from an evil being. But it seems 
improbable that such a motive can have 


° Translated by E. A. Speiser in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), pp. 60-1. “* Mummu-Tiamat ” 
probably means Mother-Tiamat. 

—— VI, 5-9, trans. E A. Speiser in op. cit., 
p. 68. 


operated here since, in this form, the idea does 
not recur in ancient Mesopotamian literature. 

In their-cosmogonic thinking, therefore, the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia held quite definite 
views on the raison d’étre of mankind—namely, 
that it was to serve the gods. They were equally 
certain about human destiny. Man, we learn 
from the great Epic of Gilgamesh, has no hope 
of a happy lot after this life; for, ““ When the 
gods created mankind, Death for mankind they 
set aside, Life in their own hands retaining.”’’ 
In other words, men are mortal because their 
divine masters have made them such; and with 
that fate they must be content. 


III 

It is against the background of such ideas of 
the creation of the world and the origin of man 
that we have to set the Hebrew story of the 
Creation in the first two chapters of the book 
called Genesis. But first we must notice that, in 
these chapters, there are really two accounts of 
the Creation. The first runs from the beginning 
of chapter i to ii. 4a, and the second starts at 
chapter ii. 4b and continues to ii. 25. Now, it 
has long been recognized that these accounts 
come from different sources of literary tradition. 
That with which Genesis actually begins is not, 
however, the older account; it derives from 
what is known as the Priestly source, and 
critical scholarship dates it at about 450 B.C. 
The other account is a conflation of two literary 
traditions, known as the Yahwist and the Elo- 
hist; of these the Yahwist is the slightly earlier 
of the two and is generally dated for about 950 
to 850 B.c.® 

The Yahwist account is the more interesting 
and, in view of its subsequent influence, the 
more significant for the history of Western 
thought. Since it requires extended study, we 
must first briefly examine the chief charac- 
teristics of the Priestly version. The opening 
verses of this account strongly recall the 
primordial state as conceived in the Babylonian 
Enuma Elish. “ In the beginning,” we are told, 
“the earth was waste and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep: and the spirit of 


7 See “‘ The Epic of Gilgamesh,” in History Today 
vol. XI (January, 1961). 

8 See “‘ The Jewish Philosophy of History,” in 
History Today, vol. XI (March, 1961). 
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The Creation of Woman by the Three Persons of the 
Trinity; from a Roman sarcophagus, now in the 


Lateran Museum, Roma 


God moved upon the face of the waters.” This 
idea of “ the deep ” is of considerable interest, 
because the Hebrew word for it, tehdm, is prob- 
ably a corruption of the Babylonian name 
Tiamat, which designated, as we have seen, the 
personification of the chaos of the primaeval 
waters. In the Priestly account, this tehom also 
appears as existent before the divine work of 
creation. But, although the ancient Mesopo- 
tamian idea of a primaeval monster of chaos may 
ultimately underlie the Hebrew story, there is 
no trace of the primitive mythology concern- 
ing the construction of the world from the body 
of the monster by a victorious god. In the 
Priestly version, God creates by means of his 
word alone—“ Let there be light: and there was 
light ”’—thus reminding us of the creative acts 
of the Egyptian god Ptah in the Memphite 
Theology. With the creation of man, the work 
of creation culminates on “ the seventh day,” 
according to the Priestly writer. Nothing is said 


of the purpose of man, except that he is made 
in the image of God and is ordered by his 
Creator to “be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.”” On man’s 
nature there is also silence, and the account 
ends by emphasizing the divine benevolence: 
“And God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” 

The older Yahwist-Elohist version is con- 
siderably different; but, while its imagery is 
more naive, its insight into the problem of 
human nature and destiny is the more profound. 
This difference of outlook is apparent at once. 
Little time is spent on describing the creation 
of the world, and, in contradistinction to the 
Priestly account, man is made before the 
animals—indeed, the raison d’étre of the latter 
appears to be that of providing companionship 
for man, in which they prove inadequate (ii. 
18-20). 

In his creation of man, Yahweh’ is depicted 
as forming his creature from earth, in a manner 
reminiscent of that of the Egyptian creator-god 
Chnum. The parallelism with the Egyptian 
conception is further strengthened by the fact 
that, after moulding man out of earth, Yahweh 
animates him by breathing into his nostrils 
* the breath of life ”—the goddess Hathor had 
endowed Chnum’s creatures with life by touch- 
ing them with the ankh. The Yahwist author, 
however, in depicting man as being created out 
of the earth, probably did not merely avail him- 
self of a convenient image: he seems to have 
been preparing for the tragic fate of man that 
he was soon to describe. Thus there is a signi- 
ficant play on the word for man, dddm, and 
that for the earth, addmah, from which he is 
made (ii. 7). 

In this Yahwist-Elohist legend of creation, 
no reason is given for the creation of man. A 
kind of golden age of primaeval innocence 
seems to be envisaged. Yahweh places Adam 
(to give the Primal Man his customary designa- 
tion) in a beautiful garden, where all his material 
wants are provided and which he has to tend, 
apparently, without toil. This garden is located 
“ eastward” (undoubtedly from Palestine); 


® In the Hebrew text ‘‘ Yahweh Elohim,” which is 
translated as the “‘ Lord God.” ‘‘ Yahweh ” was the 
personal name of the God of Israel; see History 
Today, vol. XI, p. 155. 
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“plain” or “steppe,” thus suggesting some 
Mesopotamian derivation. Here Adam dwells, 
at first with the animals which are also formed 
from the earth. An aetiological motive seems to 
have inspired this account of the creation of the 
animals—they are made as companions for 
Adam, and from him they receive their names 
(ii. 18-20). Aetiological interest also seems to 
underlie the quaint account that follows of the 
creation of Eve, the First Woman. Her forma- 
tion from a rib (the Hebrew means “ side ”’) 
of Adam is held to explain the origin of the 
word ishshah (“‘ woman”) which derives from 
ish (“ man ” or “ husband ”’). 

The account of Yahweh’s placing of Adam 
in Eden was clearly designed to lead on to the 
fatal events that were to decide the destiny of 
mankind. For the Yahwist-Elohist story was 
not intended only to describe the creation of the 
world and of mankind; its purpose was to 
account for the human situation as seen in 
terms of the Yahwist Weltanschauung. This 
purpose is adumbrated by Yahweh’s warning 
to Adam: “ Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die ” (ii. 16-17). 

This warning is of fundamental significance 
for the proper understanding of the sequel. Its 
logic is clear: the Yahwist author clearly en- 
visaged Adam as created originally immortal, 
and, therefore, differed notably from the 
Mesopotamian view that the gods had withheld 
immortality from their human servants. But 
the straightforward theme of the Yahwist nar- 
rative—namely, that in the primordial age of 
innocence mankind was deathless—is some- 
what obscured by the brief mention of “ the 
tree of life also in the midst of the garden” 
(i. 9). As we shall see presently, however, 
there is good reason for thinking that the refer- 
ence here to the “ tree of life ” is an interpola- 
tion made to anticipate the introduction of a 
different motif later in the legend. What the 
Writer meant by “ the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil” is not explained; but, as we 
shall also see, some indication of its meaning 
may be inferred from the sequel. 


The profoundly moving account of the 
Temptation and Fall of Man that follows in the 
third chapter constitutes a scene unsurpassed 
in its drama in the sacred literature of mankind; 
and its influence has been immense. The 
primary motive of the Yahwist writer therein 
was to show that mankind became subject to 
death through the disobedience of its first 
parents to the command of their Creator. But 
this intention was closely linked with the desire 
to interpret the hard toil of the agriculturist’s 
life as part of the divine curse that fell upon the 
human race because of its progenitors’ fatal 
sin. This is all made dramatically manifest in 
the awful doom that Yahweh pronounces upon 
the fallen Adam, who attempts to excuse him- 
self by blaming his wife: “‘ Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat of 
the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return again unto 
the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return ” 
(iii. 17-20). And so the man (dddm) is fated to 
be resolved back into the earth (adamah) from 
which his Creator had moulded him. 

This interpretation of the agriculturist’s life, 
as a consequence of the original sin of mankind, 
is significant of the Yahwist tradition. The 
settlement of the nomadic Hebrew tribes in 
Canaan had resulted not only in a change of 
economy, but also in a disturbance of social 
custom and religious belief. By becoming agri- 
culturists, the Israelites tended to acquire both 
the arts and the vices of the settled agrarian 
communities of Canaan, among which were the 
worship of fertility gods and the practice of their 
licentious rites. Consequently, the Yahwist 
prophets, who condemned such conduct as dis- 
loyalty to Yahweh, were disposed to look with 
disfavour upon agriculture and to exalt the pas- 
toralist’s life as the better way—a view that 
recurs in the Yahwist story of Cain and Abel 
(Genesis iv. 2-12). Such a denigration of agri- 
culture is notably absent from Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian mythology; a reminiscence of it 
does appear in the Greek poet Hesiod (circa 
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From: “ The Ancient Near East in Pictures "’ 


An Egyptian version of the creation of man: 
Chnum fashions Amenhotep III and his ka 


8th cent. B.c.), who traces the hard toil of agri- 
culture to some divine hostility towards man- 
kind; but here the attitude had a different 
source of inspiration. 

In his account of the consequences of the 
Fall of Man, the Yahwist writer was able also to 
explain the origin of a number of other things. 
Thus, in the divine punishment decreed for the 
Woman for her part in the fall of Man, the 
origin of child-bearing and its attendant pain is 
found: “I will multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee ” (iii. 16). How the 
wearing of clothes started is similarly explained. 
After eating of the forbidden fruit, Adam and 
his wife become aware of their primaeval state 
of nudity. To hide their shame, they had them- 
selves at first resorted to a covering of leaves; 
later, Yahweh clothed them in garments of skins 
(iii. 7, 10, 21). An interesting parallel to this 
attempt to explain the origin of clothes occurs 
in the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilgamesh. There 
the wild man Enkidu represents mankind in its 
primitive form; when he is civilized, he learns 
to wear clothes and eat bread.!° 

The part played by the serpent in the drama 
of the Temptation and Fall of Man requires 


10 See History Today, vol. XI (1961), p. 21. 





discussion. Owing to the fact that Christian 
theology has identified the serpent in Genesis 
with Satan, the personification of evil, the action 
of the serpent has become invested with a pro- 
found religious significance. In the original 
story, however, the character and action of the 
serpent have no such significance. The serpent 
is presented essentially as an animal, although 
endowed with the power of speech and logical 
argument. The doom that Yahweh pronounces 
upon it is clearly designed to explain the ser- 
pent’s peculiar method of locomotion; and it 
also expresses the instinctive fear that men feel 
for this insidious creature: “‘ Because thou hast 
done this, cursed art thou above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field; upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life: and I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel ”’ (iii. 14-15). But the introduc- 
tion of the serpent into the drama of mankind’s 
loss of immortality has a further significance 
for the comparative study of mythology. The 
snake’s ability to slough off its old skin has 
fascinated mankind throughout the world, 
especially since it has often been believed that 
the snake thereby possessed the secret of self- 
renewal that man so greatly covets. This con- 
cern finds significant expression in the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, where the hero is robbed of the 
magical plant that makes “ the old man as the 
young man ” by a serpent which perpetuates its 
own youth by devouring it.'' It is possible that 
the Yahwist author had this Mesopotamian 
legend in mind when he related the tragedy of 
Adam; if he had, he must have adjusted it, so 
that the serpent became an agent in man’s loss 
of immortality and not the immediate cause of 
it, as in the Gilgamesh story. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult part of the 
Yahwist legend to explain is the meaning of the 
tree of “the knowledge of good and evil.” 
The penalty for eating of this tree was death; 
yet in the narrative the immediate consequence 
of Adam and Eve’s eating of it is the conscious- 
ness that they are naked. Now, since the 
Yahwist writer clearly regarded nudity as 
shameful (ii. 25; iii. 7, 10, 21), it follows from 
his account that man only acquired a proper 


11 See History Today, vol. XI (1961), p. 25. 
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sense of decency by eating of the forbidden 
fruit. But it is obviously impossible that he 
could have meant that man acquired moral 
sensibility by disobeying his Creator. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem necessary to conclude that 
the fruit of the “‘ tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil” meant knowledge of sex and its 
dangerous potentialities. Confirmation of this 
comes from the fact that only after the Fall 
does Eve conceive and bear children. More- 
over, the part that the serpent plays in tempting 
Eve may be significant, since the serpent was 
also a symbol of fertility in the worship of the 
Canaanite deities Baal and Astarte. Herein we 
may have a further clue to the main purpose of 
the Yahwist writer. The agrarian rituals of the 
Canaanites were centred on the principle and 
process of fertility, which in turn were personi- 
fied in the relationships of a goddess and her 
young male lover. The rites, in which these 
deities were worshipped, were designed to 
promote fertility and often involved temple 
prostitution. The tendency of the Israelites, 
after their settlement in Canaan, to adopt such 
cults, or to worship Yahweh by such rites, was 
a danger against which the Yahwist prophets 
continually inveighed. Hence, it is possible 
that, in representing sexual consciousness as 
the immediate result of the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, the Yahwist author believed that 
the dangerous knowledge of the means of the 
procreation of life came through man’s pri- 
mordial disobedience to the command of his 
Creator. 

The problem of “ the tree of life also in the 
midst of the garden ” remains to be discussed. 
As we have now seen, the theme of the Yahwist 
myth of the creation and fall of Adam is that 
mankind became mortal through the sin of its 
first parents. The idea of a “ tree of life,” 
which thus logically contradicts that theme, 
after being briefly mentioned in ii. 9, only 
appears again in the narrative in iii. 22-4. In 
this short passage, Yahweh is depicted as 
expelling Adam and Eve from Eden, saying: 
“Behold, the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil; and now, lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever...” The obvious dis- 
tuption of theme that this passage causes, to- 
gether with the improbability of there being 





two trees of unique virtue in the original form 
of the myth, has led many scholars to conclude 
that the passage concerning the tree of life was 
a later interpolation. The motif of a plant that 
will confer eternal youth, or that of the food of 
immortality, was well known in Mesopotamian 
folk-lore. We have already noticed the magical 
plant of which Gilgamesh was robbed in his 
quest for immortality; and in another legend, 
that of Adapa, the hero unwittingly rejects the 
food that would have made him immortal. It 
would seem likely, therefore, that, as the story 
of the Flood was worked into the Yahwist nar- 
rative because of its prestige in contemporary 
Semitic tradition, so the idea of a “tree of 
life”? was incorporated here, despite the 
obvious disruption of theme that resulted. 

The Yahwist story of the creation and fall of 
Man formed part of the Yahwist philosophy of 
history that was dealt with in an earlier article. 
Accordingly, it will suffice to say that the story 
was designed, in that context, to present the 
Yahwist view of human nature and destiny. 
In that sense, too, it forms part of the Yahwist 
polemic against the contemporary mortuary 
cultus of the Israelites. The tensions that it 
consequently caused in the development of 
Hebrew religion is to be the subject of a later 
article. 


Detail from a pagan sarcophagus: Prometheus fashions 

a man, into whom Minerva breathes his soul, repre- 

sented as a butterfly, while a Fate points to his natal 

star. Middle or end of the third century. Capitoline 
Museum 
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Italian city-states. 


Civil war was always the bane of the 
At the end of 
the fourteenth century, it seemed that 


the whole peninsula might soon be 


re-united under a single man’s control. 


By 
E. R. CHAMBERLIN 


Physically, a somewhat timid character, who preferred to conduct affairs of state from the safety of 


his castle: in private life, deeply intellectual and religious; portrait of GIANGALEAZZO 


1351-1402) 


by Pisanello, now in the Louvre 


of Garibaldi, the dream of Italian unity 

seemed on the point of becoming reality. 
Throughout the strife-torn peninsula, the city- 
states looked towards Milan, some in hope, 
some in hatred and fear. Poets talked again of 
“un solo re,” the King above race and party, 
who would bring back the Roman peace and 
turn the cities from their path of fratricidal war; 
patriots feared the engulfing of those cities 
within the belly of the Viper. The hopes and 
fears were centred upon one man, Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, Count of Virtue and first Duke of 
Milan, the greatest of a family that had been 
climbing to the position of supreme power in 
Lombardy for over a hundred years. It was 
said that the Duke had taken the Iron Crown 
from its safe-keeping and was preparing his 
coronation robes. At that high moment, when 
only the weakened republic of Florence dis- 
puted the banner of the Viper and the State of 
Milan ran from the Alps to beyond the Ap- 


Ss" FOUR HUNDRED YEARS before the birth 
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ennines, Giangaleazzo fell sick of the plague. 
On September 3rd, 1402, shortly after sunset, 
he died. The giant state was torn apart by the 
factions which he had suppressed during his 
lifetime, his children degenerated into madness 
and, by a supreme irony, his sole enduring 
legacy was a marriage alliance with France 
which brought the full horror of foreign in- 
vasion into Italy a century later. 

The great Ghibelline family of the Viscont, 
traditional enemies of the Church, owed its 
foundation to a churchman, Archbishop Otto 
Visconti. He, outmanoeuvring the existing 
house of the della Torre, brought the power 
into the hands of his own family, establishing 
an hereditary tyranny and thereby perfectly 
illustrating Machiavelli’s maxim: “ Cities that 
are once corrupt . . . can never acquire freedom, 
even though the Prince and all his kin may be 
extirpated. One Lord is needed to extinguish 
another and the city has no rest save by the 
creation of a new Prince.” Shattered by 
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dissensions, wearied by the constant 


intern< 
proscriptions, exiles and counter-revolutions 
that were the lot of all “free” cities, Milan 
indeed welcomed the Prince as one who could 


impose order. The city’s progress towards 
total despotism was assured from that moment 
when the first Prince established himself, but 
in this trend she was not alone. By the end of 
the fifteenth century, each city had its lord. 
Milan developed the trend earlier than most, 
because the family that first made itself absolute 
worked efficiently as a corporate body, and the 
city was thus carried earlier to its logical end. 

In 1385, the State of Milan occupied the 
greater part of Western Lombardy, its rule 
divided between two widely dissimilar men. In 
Milan ruled Bernabo Visconti—‘‘ God of 
delyt, and scourge of Lumbardie ”—as Chaucer 
saw him; a ferocious, competent man, the very 
likeness of the classical tyrant. It is with his 
colours that the romantics paint the portraits 
of the “ Vipers of Milan,” quoting the vivid 
and macabre anecdotes that cling to his name 
as though they were the necessary attributes of 
all the Viscontis. His co-ruler and nephew, 
Giangaleazzo, held his court in Pavia, adminis- 
tering under the shadow of Milan those terri- 
tories that his father Galeazzo had claimed for 
himself. There had once been a third section 
of the State ruled by a third brother, but he, 
preferring debauchery to power, had proved a 
danger to the House and so had been eliminated. 
After dividing his portion between themselves, 
Bernabo and Galeazzo had followed the 
Visconti policy of administering the general 
affairs of the state as a unit, while jealously 
guarding their domestic rights in their own 
portions. The policy had worked well enough 
until Galeazzo’s death in 1378, when the in- 
herent flaw was disclosed. The transmission of 
power through division instead of primo- 
geniture entailed an ever-increasing fragmenta- 
tion of the state. Bernabo had five legitimate 
sons, each of whom could look forward to one- 
fifth only of an already divided inheritance. 

Giangaleazzo was twenty-seven years old 
when his father died. Physically, he was an 
attractive man; tall, well built and with the red- 
gold hair and beard of the Visconti. In spite of 
the standard epithets—“ false, pitiless, cruel ” 
—that usually accompany his name, those who 


knew him in a domestic réle spoke of him as a 
mild man; withdrawn in manner, scholastic in 
recreation, deeply intellectual and religious. A 
pleasant story told of him as a child relates that, 
when told to point out the wisest man at a 
reception, he walked across the room and 
touched the poet Petrarch. The atmosphere in 
which he grew up was one in which such a man 
as Petrarch could take honourable pleasure. In 
the latter years of his life, Galeazzo had been 
content to leave the sterner side of statecraft in 
the hands of his brother and had devoted him- 
self to Pavia, beautifying it physically and 
creating a court of high culture. Giangaleazzo 
continued the tradition; his family life, too, 
reflected the calm grace of Pavia. In accordance 
with the Visconti tradition of dynastic mar- 
riages, at the age of twelve he had been married 
to Isabella, daughter of John of France. 
“* Galeazzo bought her for his son for 100,000 
florins,” Froissart comments with some in- 
dignation, and it was true that John was hard 
pressed for ransom money and the girl only ten 
years old. But Isabella found happiness in 
Pavia throughout her short life and, after her 
death, her only living daughter, Valentina, 
remained the most dearly loved of all Gian- 
galeazzo’s subsequent children. His second 
wife was a daughter of Bernabo. Doubtless her 
father had in mind the value of a friend at 
court but, having escaped the arbitrary 
violences of Milan, Caterina had no intention of 
jeopardizing her new position and remained 
throughout a staunch ally of her husband’s. As 
dowry, Isabella had brought the small fief of 
Vertus in Champagne from whence Gian- 
galeazzo derived the title of Count of Virtue by 
which he was widely—and ironically—known. 

An “ability to restrain himself when 
affronted,” upon which a contemporary re- 
marked, stood him in good stead during the 
seven perilous years between the death of 
Galeazzo and the overthrow of Bernabo. That, 
and Bernabo’s reluctance to unleash civil war, 
probably accounted for his continued enjoy- 
ment not only of power, but of life itself. 
Partly as a matter of policy and partly as an 
expression of his own studious and pious 
nature, the young man had already acquired a 
pusillanimous reputation. He developed it as a 
facade, using as a political strength what others 
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A panel from Giangaleazzo’s tomb, showing the un- 
military ruler in battle array, beneath the banner of 


the Viper 


considered a moral blemish. The facade had a 
basis in reality for he was, physically, a timid 
man, throughout his life conducting affairs of 
state from the fastness of his castle. There is 
only one recorded instance of his presence upon 
a battlefield, nominally leading his father’s 
troops, and that ended ignominiously. Lom- 
bardy now became accustomed to the sight of 
the large bodyguard without which he never 
stirred from Pavia. Bernabo laughed with the 
rest at the bodyguard, heard with contempt of 


' the continual religious festivals and the scholas- 


tic pretensions of Pavia and judged them all as 
activities that supported his decision to let 
that section of the family mewl its way to 
extinction. He interfered vigorously once or 
twice when the timid young man seemed to 
have too large an idea of politics, but otherwise 
dismissed Pavia from any serious considera- 
tions. Behind the facade, Giangaleazzo planned 
for the future; at home his efficient bureaucracy 
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enabled him to reduce taxes—a sure step to- 
wards popularity and one calculated to arouse 
much profitable envy in Milan. Abroad, he 
wooed those to whom he intended some day to 
appeal, letting it be known among the Guelfic 
cities—and in particular to Florence—that not 
all Viscontis cherished a hatred for them. Only 
the actual moment of the coup d’état would be 
subject to chance. 

On May 5th, 1385, Giangaleazzo left Pavia 
on pilgrimage to Varese, travelling, as always, 
with a large bodyguard. Passing Milan it was 
but natural that he should pay his respects to the 
head of the family and, his aversion from enter- 
ing the city being well known, Bernabo agreed 
to his humble request that they should meet 
outside the walls. Accompanied by no other 
escort than his three sons, Bernabo rode out on 
the following morning. The parties met; two 
of Giangaleazzo’s generals rode forward, one on 
each side of Bernabo and, while the one grabbed 
his horse’s bridle, the other had cut his sword 
belt. In that moment, so simply as to seem to 
deny the long years of planning, Giangaleazzo 
was master of Milan. The people opened their 
gates to him crying, “ Long live the Count!” 
and adding significantly, “Down with the 
taxes!” During those first critical hours, the 
humdrum expectancy of tax-recuction con- 
tributed not a little towards the Milanese 
acceptance of a new lord. Bernabo was im- 
prisoned and died some months later, though 
whether of poison or from pure rage no one 
ever knew. Giangaleazzo rode with a gentle 
hand during the first weeks of his triumph. 
Taxes, as promised, were reduced, the deficit 
being made good from the gold discovered in 
Bernabo’s treasury; a political amnesty was 
declared and, showing the new lord’s love of 
legal form, a Processus, detailing Bernabo’s 
iniquities and his usurper’s justifications, was 
drawn up and despatched to the neighbouring 
states. That done, Giangaleazzo returned to 
Pavia and surprised both the Milanese mob and 
the hovering neighbours, who had thought that 
the timid Lord of Pavia would necessarily make 
a feeble Lord of Milan. 

The first great task that lay to hand was the 
perfecting of the machine of state to accord 
with his mighty ambitions. Bernabo and his 
predecessors, though efficient enough, had run 
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the ever-growing, ever more complex state as 
though it were a private estate. Giangaleazzo 
erected two councils, freeing himself from the 
irritations of routine matters. One, a “ secret 
council,” sat in Pavia and took the place of the 
haphazard collection of favourites and mis- 
tresses who had “‘advised” Bernabo. The other, 
in Milan, was, in effect, a permanent civil 
service that conducted the routine of state 
without direct reference to the prince. Delega- 
tion of routine enabled Giangaleazzo at once 
to elaborate and tighten control “so that he 
may be said to have applied the methods of a 
banker’s office to the conduct of a state.” His 
organization survived even the upheavals fol- 
lowing his death, for Paolo Giovio, inspecting 
the archives a hundred years later, records “ I 
have myself seen in the cupboards of his 
Archives marvellous books in sheep-skin, which 
contained year by year the names of captains, 
condottieri and old soldiers and the pay of each 
one, and the rolls of the cavalry and of the 
infantry; registered there were also copies of 
important letters relating both to war and peace 
which he had sent or received.” Officials 
received regular salaries—and suffered the 
equivalent of an income tax of ten per cent at 
the discretion of the prince—and at the end of 
aterm of office a formal enquiry was held. Five 
days were allowed during which complaints 
could be lodged against an outgoing official, 
and this salutary law, coupled with the novelty 
of regular salaries, helped to reduce the cor- 
ruption that was an inevitable part of local 
government. In his creation of a standing 
army, Giangaleazzo recognized that warfare 
in Italy was now firmly in the hands of mer- 
cenaries and, having no desire for personal 
military glory, was content to leave the ordering 
of his army to the professionals. It could have 
been a dangerous policy—under a weaker prince 
it proved disastrous, and the Dukedom itself 
fell into the hands of the mercenary Francesco 
Sforza—but the loyalty that Giangaleazzo 
inspired in his generals survived even his death. 
The same men who had helped him to over- 
throw his uncle defended his widow and 
children until the state itself fell apart. 

The construction of the permanent civil and 
military arms of the state was the most im- 
portant of his reforms, but even in lesser 
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Tomb of Giangaleazzo in the Certosa di Pavia: the 

giant state that he had patiently built up did not long 
survive him 


measures he foreshadowed the structure of a 
modern state. An efficient postal organization 
came into being, financed by the state, but 
available for public use—provided that the 
public accepted the inevitable censorship that 
went with it. The tax system was overhauled. 
The clergy had never enjoyed under the 
Visconti those exemptions that were automa- 
tically allowed elsewhere, and Giangaleazzo 
now drew the net around others who had 
enjoyed traditional exemption. At the same 
time, however, he eased certain heavy taxes that 
Bernabo had clamped on arbitrarily, spreading 
the burden far more equally. In sum, he esti- 
mated his total annual revenue at 1,200,000 
golden florins, while an additional 800,000 
could be raised by extraordinary levy. Aware 
of the fact that the farmer was the ultimate 
creator of wealth, he extended his protection | 
and encouragement to agriculture, forbidding | 
the seizing of implements or cattle for debt, 
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A page from Giangaleazzo’s missal depicting his 
coronation, now in the Basilica of S. Ambrogio, Milan 


and granting tax exemptions to those who built 
outside the city’s walls. 

The new laws were intended to apply to the 
entire state, but the very fact that the com- 
munes frequently rejected one or other of the 
edicts argued well for the political health of the 
whole. Not even Bernabo had sought to crush 
the individuality of the ancient communes that 
now composed the Milanese State. Each re- 
tained the constitution that it had evolved for 
itself, electing its own councils, deliberating on 
its own local affairs, its degree of autonomy 
depending upon whether it had been conquered 
or had entered the state under treaty. An 
incident illustrative both of Giangaleazzo’s 
character and of the freedom enjoyed by these 
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cities occurred early in his reign. In 1386, he 
sounded them as to the possibilities of relaxing 
the complex laws whereby property within a 
city could be held only by residents of that 
city. His suggestions were rejected out of hand 
and, although the ideal of unity within the 
state was constantly with him, he accepted the 
rebuff with a good grace. 

One detail of his administration brought 
enormous relief to the private citizen. Faction 
was utterly quelled. The very use of the names 
“* Guelf” or “ Ghibelline ” in argument could 
entail the loss of the tongue and, when the havoc 
caused by partisan warfare is balanced against 
the loss of freedom, the common Milanese 
seems, on the whole, to have gained. The con- 
cept of individual freedom elsewhere was, in 
any case, a narrow one; even in Florence 
perhaps 5,000 of a population of 100,000 
enjoyed full citizenship and the elaborate 
methods adopted to ensure that even this 
proportion should enjoy the full exercise of 
power occasioned endless turmoil and blood- 
shed within the city. “ Nothing is ever 
permanent (in Florence),” Marco Foscari 
observed with a touch of scorn, for to the Vene- 
tian, accustomed to an established constitu- 
tion, the upheavals in Florence seemed to 
derive from a fundamental frivolity. Yet a 
Florentine could retort that the vaunted solidity 
of Venice was based on the absolute rule of a 
tiny minority, a situation differing little to an 
unprejudiced eye from open tyranny. Both 
these cities claimed the title of republic, and 
between their extremes lay every form of 
government that a tortured people could evolve 
in their search for some compromise between 
anarchy and tyranny. A contemporary 
verdict on the extent of the Visconti tyranny 
was delivered by those cities that freely entered 
the Milanese state and identified themselves 
with the Visconti cause. 

Milan was the seat and symbol of Gian- 
galeazzo’s power, but it was Pavia that he 
loved and that he never left, save on state 
occasions. His association with the building of 
Milan’s cathedral was merely in loco parentis, 
for the great building came into existence 
through the will of the people and not of the 
prince; and no one man can claim the honour 
for a construction that took four centuries to 
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compicte. 
usually known as the Certosa of Pavia, which he 
founded in 1396 was a personal monument to 
the glories of the Visconti, even though its 
construction was almost as tardy as the people’s 
cathedral, since it was finished under the 


But the Carthusian monastery, 


Sforza. Pavia received the benefits of the 
prince's personal wealth and good taste. He 
completed the castle that his father had begun, 
and it was from this rose-red building, lapped 
around by the waters of the Carona, that Milan, 
twenty-two miles distant, was ruled. Part 
castle, part home, part office, the building 
became the centre of influence in Lombardy— 
even though Giangaleazzo himself was rarely 
to be seen outside his private apartments. 

Housed in one of the five towers was the 
famous library that had been amassed over the 
years by various members of the family, either 
through conquest or purchase. It was Gian- 
galeazzo’s especial pride and, like so much else 
in the state, achieved its peak under his direc- 
ton. A group of illuminators were kept per- 
manently employed in the library, the excel- 
lence of their work giving rise to a school of 
miniaturists whose influence spread far beyond 
Lombardy. The huge collection of codices 
acted as a magnet to the kind of man Gian- 
galeazzo was particularly anxious to attract— 
the scholar. There was already a university in 
Pavia, but it had fallen upon evil days; now, in 
obedience to that spirit which, like a dawn, was 
moving through the land, Giangaleazzo turned 
his energies to the creation of a centre of learn- 
ing. He himself was no mean scholar and could 
talk as an equal to those who found their way 
to Pavia—even with such a man as the near- 
legendary Emanuel Chrysoloras, the Byzantine 
who helped to bring back into Europe the for- 
gotten study of Greek. But there was a practical 
reason for his interest in the revival of the 
University ; it was here that he intended to train 
anew generation of civil servants who could 
tun the state according to his high ideals. 

The marriage of his daughter Valentina in 
1389 obliged Giangaleazzo to introduce an 
extraordinary tax while bis reforming measures 
Were still in progress. The girl’s marriage 
carried the Visconti policy to dazzling heights, 
for the bridegroom was Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of the King of France; but with the 
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splendour came the expense—a dowry of 
450,000 florins. In order to assist the com- 
munes to raise the enormous sum, Gian- 
galeazzo tightened again the exemptions from 
taxes, even waiving the right of tax-free wine 
for his own household. Valentina was then 
nineteen years old, a girl of great grace and 
beauty and, brought up as she had been at 
Pavia, of high intellectual accomplishment. 
Among the reasons her father had chosen 
Orleans for her was an attempt to counteract 
the influence of Bernabo’s French connexions— 
in particular that of Isabella, “ the she-wolf of 
France.” A grand-daughter of Bernabo’s, 
she was now Queen of France and exploited 
that powerful position against Bernabo’s hated 
usurper. Valentina at first gained the ascend- 
ancy, for it was to her that the poor, mad King 
turned in his affliction, not to this wife. But 
Isabella’s ruthless skill triumphed in the end, 
and Valentina’s later years were tragic. A son 
had been born to Giangaleazzo, but ultimately, 
through a series of deaths in the male Visconti 
line, it was Valentina’s descendants who law- 
fully inherited Milan and so brought about the 
French claim and conquest. Her departure 
for France brought Giangaleazzo bitter personal 
loss. He refused to be present at Pavia when 
she left, lest he should break down and, while 
Milan was given over to a week of festivity, he 
shut himself away in the country hiding his 
grief from all. 

Italy as a whole had accepted the Milanese 
coup d’état with a policy of “ wait and see.” 
The elaborate Processus impressed few, for it 
was inevitably a one-sided document, but not 
many felt disposed to exert themselves on behalf 
of a fallen tyrant. Two of Bernabo’s legitimate 
sons had escaped, but one, Mastino, accepted a 
pension in lieu of his rights, while the other, 
Carlo, found little encouragement in his quest 
for a champion. “ A stupid, low kind of fellow,” 
was the Florentine opinion, when he came suing 
for aid. The Signoria were later glad enough to 
make use of his powerful French and Bavarian 
connexions, but at this stage he was only an 
embarrassment there and elsewhere. Gian- 
galeazzo’s years of planning had born fruit and 
he was free to prosecute the first essential move 
—expansion into Eastern Lombardy. 


Bernabo’s overthrow forms a_ perfect 








example of Giangaleazzo’s statecraft. Violence 
was, for him, a tool to be used only as a last 
resort; his soldiers marched as the climax of a 
campaign, not for its initiation; long before the 
trumpets sounded, the battle had been fought 
and won in council chambers and private rooms 
where judicious bribery, selective assassination 
and appeals to envy and hatred could take the 
place of the undirectable, hazardous violence 
that he loathed. The campaign in Eastern 
Lombardy became a model for all those which 
were to follow, both in the complexity of Gian- 
galeazzo’s statecraft and the swift and apparent 
ease of execution. It demonstrated, too, that 
utter faithlessness inherent in the politics of the 
Italian city-states, which Machiavelli was later 
to raise to the status of a law, and that Gian- 
galeazzo now employed as a professional, 
deceiving even the arch-deceiver, Venice. 
Verona, at the instigation of Venice, attacked 
Padua. Giangaleazzo, first siding with Padua, 
overthrew Verona; then immediately, and in 
concert with Venice, he turned upon and over- 
threw his late ally. There was a poignant 
moment when Venetian and Milanese troops 
met on Paduan territory and it seemed that 
treachery was about to take yet another turn, 
and the war a new and unplanned course, 
through the arrogance of a Milanese general; 
it was said, too, that Giangaleazzo had re- 
marked to the Veronese that the Viper standard 
that now flew over their city would soon fly over 
the city of the lagoon. Venice, her hatred of 
Padua satiated, began to look suspiciously upon 
the sudden-grown giant, whose borders now 
touched her own. But Giangaleazzo was not 
foolhardy enough to tangle with Venice at this 
stage. The spoils of war were amicably 
divided; he had expanded to the east as far as it 
was safe to go, now he looked southward—to 
the city of Florence. 

The Guelf Republic was the inevitable 
stumbling block in that direction. Equal in 
weight to Venice, she was more directly in- 
volved in the affairs of the peninsula, and again 
and again the Signoria had come into conflict 
with the rising power of the Visconti. The 
squabbling Tuscan cities began to group, for 
it was common knowledge that Giangaleazzo 
had stated, as a simple fact, that ‘“‘ Lombardy 
and Tuscany must be one.” Open warfare 
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commenced in 1389, and for the next twelve 
years pressure upon Florence was relieved 
only by futile truces. One by one, the city’s 
allies fell away, some through conquest, most 
through intrigue, until she stood virtually alone. 
Florentine isolation owed as much to the 
Signoria’s aggressive policy in Tuscany as to 
any skill of Giangaleazzo’s. Few of the city’s 
contemporaries would have granted her the 
title of “‘ guardian of liberty ” that posterity has 
granted; she presented a local, ever-growing 
threat to her less wealthy neighbours and they 
sought and found protection under Milan. 
Venice, repenting the destruction of the buffer- 
state of Padua, covertly helped the remnants of 
the anti-Visconti league, but the Serenissima 
were still reluctant to abandon their almost 
traditional policy of neutrality in Italy. Florence 
even attempted the unforgiveable—the calling 
in of foreign aid—but the expeditions from 
France and Bavaria were smashed or bribed by 
Giangaleazzo before they could achieve a foot- 
hold. The Signoria’s appeals to both Pope and 
Emperor were ignored, the treasury was ex- 
hausted, mercenaries were more and more 
difficult to find and were of lesser quality. 
Giangaleazzo’s treasury was also low, but his 
generals still remained loyal; sufficient potential 
remained to give the final push that should send 
Florence toppling. And it was at this point, 
with the drama of a novelette, that Gian- 
galeazzo fell ill of the plague and, three weeks 
later, was dead. He was fifty-five years old. 
Since the fall of Rome, the ideal of unity had 
troubled generations of Italians. Dante framed 
its final form and Petrarch followed him in call- 
ing upon the Holy Roman Emperor to deliver 
Italy from the torments of her own devising. 
The Emperors came—to peddle their favours to 
the highest bidders and, in bitterness, the ideal 
faded. Giangaleazzo’s startling rise brought 
about its resurgence, but it was rooted in 
shallow ground. Even had he conquered 
Florence—and the fact that he was putting out 
peace feelers argues that he himself had little 
optimism—the bitter local patriotisms would 
have made unity impossible. Florence demon- 
strates the obverse of Machiavelli’s maxim. 
Never having known an absolute lord for any 
significant period, the city would have risen 
again and again and, though put down, would 
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have drawn to herself like spirits in the Vis- 
conti cmpire. The one factor that could unite 
the Italian city-states was jealousy of one of 
their own number. Only a foreign lord could 
dominate the land; a century later, the cities of 
Italy stood aside and watched the French dis- 
member Milan, rejoicing in the destruction of a 
too powerful sister, blind to the fact that their 
turn was coming next. Being the man he was, 
Giangaleazzo knew all this and limited himself 
to his one solid achievement, the Dukedom of 





Milan. Its purchase from Wenceslas hastened 
the deposition of that weak emperor, reducing 
still more the prestige of the Empire but, para- 
doxically, strengthening the hold of the lord 
upon the city, for it extinguished the last few 
rights that the citizens had carried over from 
the great days of the Commune. But even that 
limited success of a brilliant man is not lacking 
in irony, for the dynasty that ultimately enjoyed 
the fruits of his work was that of a usurper, 
the Sforza. 


Mansell! Collection 


“A ferocious, competent man, the very likeness of the classical tyrant”: 
monument of BERNABO VISCONTI (1328-85) by the Master of Campione, 
Museo Archaeologico, Milan 
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November 28th, 1818. The call of bugles 

and the rataplan of kettle-drums had 
fetched them to doorways and windows to look 
on as the red coats passed by, to the refrain of a 
light infantry quickstep. “‘ Vivent les Anglais !” 
called some, while others, either because they 
were themselves old soldiers or because the 
long occupation had taught them something of 
military customs, uncovered and stood bare- 
headed as the regimental Colours were borne 
through the streets. They were torn and shabby 
those Colours, blazoned with battle honours 
and ripped by shot and shell, but the young 
ensigns carrying them let them fly in the stiff 
breeze, as if to show that this was no ordinary 
regiment marching through Calais on its way 
back to England.! 

Nor was it an ordinary regiment—it was the 
52nd Light Infantry. Once it had been com- 
manded by Sir John Moore, perhaps the 
greatest trainer of men that the British Army 
was to know until another officer from that 
same regiment, Sir Bernard Paget, trained the 
army that crossed the narrow seas and, under 
Montgomery, took Festung Europa by storm. 
The 52nd had been with Moore at Corunna, 
and later they formed part of Robert Crauford’s 
superb Light Division, the corps d’élite of the 
Peninsular army. At Waterloo they had covered 
themselves with glory, meeting and throwing 
back the Old Guard as they stormed up the 
slopes in a desperate attempt to wrest victory 
from defeat. So well had they acquitted them- 
selves on that occasion that Wellington, seldom 
given to praise, had called out to Colborne, their 
colonel, ‘‘ Well done, Colborne! Well done! 
Don’t give them time to rally! ” 

No British regiment before or since can 
boast a prouder record and none had con- 
tributed more to Napoleon’s defeat. War 
Offices are seldom credited with possessing 
much imagination, and certainly that was a 
quality in short supply during the Duke of 
York’s long tenure at the Horse Guards; and 
yet, for all that, the staff officer who had decided 
that the last British regiment to leave France 


Ts CITIZENS OF CALAIS were astir early on 


1The exact date of embarkation is debatable. 
Leeke gives it as above, but Newbolt, in his history 
of the Oxfordshire & Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, gives the date as November 23rd, 1818. 
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Armies of 


Occupation 


I: 


THE BRITISH 
IN FRANCE 
1815—1818 


The long Allied occupation of France 
after Waterloo provides a striking example 
of how soon a country can return 
to normal; it also offers parallels 
and contrasts with the state of 


affairs in Germany today. 
By J. GARSTON 


should be the 52nd must have had some feeling 
for history. For the 52nd Light Infantry had 
headed the victory procession into Paris after 
Waterloo. 

For reasons not hard to understand, the 
history of occupations that follow after wars is 
seldom so well documented as the wars them- 
selves. The Waterloo campaign, for example, 
has been the subject of innumerable books and 
contemporary diaries; but both historians and 
diarists have usually been content to compress 
the story of the three-years’ occupation of 
France into a few paragraphs or pages. Never- 
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From the collection of J. L. Naimaster, Esq 


“ Well done, Colborne ! ”’ Wellington cried at Waterloo; 
SIR JOHN COLBORNE, /ater Field Marshal Lord Seaton, 
commanded the §2nd Light Infantry 


theless, the long occupation of France after 
Waterloo provides an interesting example of 
how soon a country can return to normal, even 
though it may have been in a state of turmoil 
for more than a generation; it also makes an 
interesting contrast with the state of affairs 
today, when, sixteen years after Germany’s 
surrender, we are as far from obtaining a peace 
settlement as we have ever been. 

By the evening of June 18th, Napoleon must 
have recognized that his defeat at Waterloo had 
put an end to his hopes of retaining the 
throne of France, but there was no immediate 
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surrender. Sharp, but not very serious, rear- 
guard actions were fought outside Cambrai and 
Péronne on June 24th and 26th, and there was 
sporadic fighting in and around Paris as late as 
July 3rd. On that day, however, a Convention 
was signed at St. Cloud that provided for an 
armistice. The French army was to retire 
behind the Loire, and Paris was to be occupied 
by the Allies. Napoleon had already fled to the 
coast with the intention of taking ship for 
America, and the way was therefore open for 
the return to the capital of “‘ His pottle-belly 
Majesty, Louis 18th.” 

This derogatory description of Louis XVIII 
shows only too clearly where the sympathies of 
the ordinary British soldier lay. Private 
Wheeler of the sist Light Infantry*® was in 
Cambrai on June 25th when Louis XVIII 
entered the town, and this is how he described 
the scene: 

** His Majesty was met by a deputation of his 
beloved subjects who received their father and 
king with tears of joy. Louis blubbered over them 
like a big girl for her bread and butter, called 
them his children, told them a long rigmerole of 
nonsense about France, and his family, about his 
heart, and about their hearts, how he had always 
remembered them in his prayers, and I don’t 
know what. The presence of their good old fat 
King had a wonderful effect on their tender con- 
sciences, the air rent with their acclamations. The 
Loyal and faithful soldiers of the Great Napoleon 
followed their example and surrendered the citadel 
to their beloved master Old Bungy Louis.” 

The British soldier’s grudging admiration 
for Napoleon had not been lessened by his 
defeat; if anything, it had been enhanced. But 
the real hero of the hour was their own com- 
mander. Wellington’s influence in Europe after 
Waterloo is difficult to imagine today; it had 
been substantial after Napoleon’s first abdica- 
tion, but it was virtually supreme after his 
second. Neither Foch nor any other general 
even remotely aspired to such an influence 
after the Great War, and perhaps the nearest 
any soldier came to it after the Second World 
War was in Japan, where MacArthur became a 
law unto himseif. In view, then, of Wellington’s 
dominating stature, it is not surprising that the 
honour of entering Paris first should have been 
given to British troops, and it was the 52nd 
Light Infantry who headed the victory pro- 
cession : 


2 Now the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 








The Parker Gallery 


A cold reception from the Parisians; the Allies enter Paris, July 1815, a coloured aquatint after Dubourg 


The Parker Gallery 





Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Occupation, the 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON in 1817; an engraving after 
Tsabey 
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** On the 7th July, from all the British troops, 
Adam’s Brigade* were selected for the honour of 
entering Paris, and that occasion lived in the 
memories of the officers and men of the 52nd for 
the remainder of their days. It was a proud 
moment, when with band and bugles playing, 
they marched down the centre of the road leading 
through the Champs Elysée to the Place Louis 
Quinze and the Tuileries. They had taken part 
in probably the most decisive battle of the age, 
and now, within three weeks, they were marching 
in triumph into the enemy’s capital, with orders 
to occupy it until such time as the Bourbon King 
should be restored to the throne, and the country 
should have settled down.’”* 


Adam’s Brigade were the only British troops 
to occupy the heart of the capital ; the rest of the 
army remained further out, bivouacked in the 
Bois de Boulogne or billeted in Montmartre. 


8 Adam’s Brigade consisted of the 52nd Light 
Infantry, 71st Light Infantry, and the 95th; subse- 
quently, the Oxfordshire & Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, Highland Light Infantry, and the Rifle 
Brigade. By the latest reorganization of the British 
Army they have become the 1st Greenjackets, 
Royal Highland Fusiliers, and 3rd Greenjackets. 

4 Regimental War Tales by A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman. 
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The triumphal entry received a cold reception 
from the Parisians, few of them turning out to 
watch Ensign Leeke bearing in triumph the 
Colour of the §2nd, which he had carried at 
Waterloo. Before the regiment was dismissed, 
their colonel ordered the band to play “ Vive 
Henri Quatre,” a popular royalist tune; but this 
evoked little response from among the onlookers: 
They were probably wondering how soon it 
would be before the looting started. 

Private Wheeler’s regiment was camped in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and he evidently found 
the bosky surroundings much to his taste. 
The weather was perfect, and the Parisians soon 
overcame their fears and came out in their 
thousands to watch the drilling and to do a little 
quiet trading in souvenirs; as always, regi- 
mental cap badges were in great demand. 
“The Allied army in and about Paris,” writes 
Wheeler, “‘ is composed of all the nations in 
Europe, the Spaniards and Portugueses 
excepted. Report says they amount to the 
almost incalculable number of eleven hundred 
thousand men. I think the French has drawn a 
pretty hornet’s nest about their ears. It is im- 
possible they can rise with any hope to liberate 
themselves, such an immense multitude would 
sweep everything before them like a torrent.” 

But the truth was that the French, like the 
Germans after them in 1945, were tired of war. 
The glory had long since departed and left 
behind only the sour taste of suffering and des- 
pair. There was hardly a family in the land that 
had not lost a father or a son; some had lost a 
good deal more. Wheeler tells of a family on 
which he was billeted that November. “ Their 
family consisted of six sons and one daughter, 
the six young men have been killed or perished 
in the wars, one in Italy, one in Spain, three on 
the retreat from Moscow, and the youngest and 
last fell at Waterloo.” 

So it was in Germany after Hitler. I re- 
member staying in a house in Germany in 1946 
and asking the owner about the five strapping 
young sons whose portraits hung in my bed- 
room, an iron cross dangling from the frame of 
each. ‘“‘ This one died in Crete,” she said, 
“and these two in Egypt. Their brothers are 
buried beneath the ruins of Stalingrad. Perhaps 
we Germans have learnt our lesson at last, but 
it is a terrible price to ask a mother to pay.” 
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The British were equally tired of war and, 
from the very outset of the occupation, their 
soldiers got on well with the French. “ Douce 
comme demaoiselles ! ”” the people used sometimes 
to say of them; a description that might have 
sounded strange to the citizens of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, with their memories of 
the raping and drunken mob that had swarmed 
through their streets in 1811 and 1812. Yet 
these were the same kind of men—rough, 
illiterate, kindly and, on the whole, surprisingly 
poor haters. Only when the drink went to their 
heads did they go berserk and fight like demons. 
Their discipline took account of this failing 
and was applied with draconian severity; and 
yet even so they marvelled at the barbarous dis- 
cipline of the Cossacks, whose normal punish- 
ment was “ vingt-cing coups de plat de sabre,” a 
sentence they even meted out to their horses 
when they became intractable. But the British 
soldier knew that he would receive short shrift 
from his steely commander if ever he ran 
amuck as his Allies so often did. ‘“‘ We are 
Englishmen,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
“and pride ourselves upon our deportment; 
and that pride shall not be injured in my 
keeping.” 

Above everything else, perhaps, the British 
soldier prided himself on his stoicism under 
pain, a creed that prebably owed something to 
the national passion for wrestling and fisticuffs. 
Several soldier diarists pay credit to the courage 
of the Frenchman under fire, but they comment 
adversely on his behaviour when wounded. 
The following account of an amputation after 
Waterloo is typical of many: 

“ An English soldier belonging to, if I recollect 
rightly, the rst Royal Dragoons, evidently an old 
weather-beaten warfarer, while undergoing the 
amputation of an arm below the elbow, held the 
injured limb with the other hand without betray- 
ing the slightest emotion, save occasionally help- 
ing out his pain by spirting forth the proceeds of 
a large plug of tobacco, which he chewed 
most unmercifully while under the operation. 
Near to him was a Frenchman, bellowing lustily, 
while a surgeon was probing for a ball near the 
shoulder. This seemed to annoy the Englishman 
more than anything else, and so much so, that as 
soon as his arm was amputated, he struck the 
Frenchman a smart blow across the breech with 
the severed limb, holding it at the hand-wrist, 


saying, ‘ here take that, and stuff it down your 
throat, and stop your damned bellowing! ’ ’’* 


5 The Adventures of a Soldier by Edward Costello. 

















Bivouacked in the Bots de Boulogne, 1815; the 52nd Light Infantry, who headed the victory procession 
to Paris; now the 1st Greenjackets 


It would be foolish, however, to ascribe to 
the British soldier virtues that he did not 
possess. Wellington frequently asserted that 
the British enlisted only for drink; and he de- 
scribed the army he led at Waterloo as an 
“‘ infamously bad one.” Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that a better feeling of comradeship 
existed between officer and man in the British 
army than in any other, except perhaps in the 
French army under Napoleon. It was seldom 
that the British soldier passed beyond the 
control of his officers, and when that happened 
it was always because he had “the dhrink 
taken! ”’? On the whole, he behaved in France 
more as a Visiting tourist than as a member of 
an all-conquering army; and it would have 
been just as useless to publish a “ no fraternisa- 
tion ” order in 1815 as it was to be later in 1945. 
Magnanimity in victory was as much part of 
the national character as was the reluctance to 
accept defeat. 


His allies held different views. Most of them 
had old scores to settle and nursed bitter 
memories of the days when Napoleon’s arrogant 
soldiers had lorded it over Europe. They were 
determined to get their own back; and the Peace 
Treaty signed in Paris on November 2oth, 
1815, provided for the occupation of France 
by the Allies for five years. The Duke of 
Wellington was named as the commander-in- 
chief and the Army of Occupation was to con- 
sist of 150,000 men, paid for in all respects by 
the French Government.* In addition, France 
was to pay an indemnity of £25 million and 
cede certain frontier towns such as Condé and 
Saarlouis. On the other hand, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe were returned to her. Wellington 


6 The Army of Occupation was made up of the 
following contingents: English, 30,000; Wurtem- 
burgers, 5,000; Russians, 30,000; Danes, 5,000; 
Prussians, 30,000; Hanoverians, 5,000; Austrians, 
30,000; Saxons, 5,000; Bavarians, 10,000. 
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established his own headquarters at Cambrai. 
The hunting around those parts, although 
deplorable by English standards, was better 
than clsewhere; and in any case it was sufhi- 
ciently remote from Paris to spare the great 
man the social diversions that he so much dis- 
liked. Cambrai, however, was a very long way 
from Colmar, the Austrian headquarters, and 
its very remoteness made it difficult for the 
commander-in-chief to exert much influence on 
the behaviour of the allied contingents under 
his nominal command. 

This might better be described as mis- 
behaviour. The conduct of the Netherlanders 
and Brunswickers, before and immediately 
after Waterloo, had been a foretaste of the 
future. Their behaviour had been infamous; 
and their unfortunate compatriots suffered just 
as much from their depredations as did the 
French. “ They wandered from house to house, 
not excepting Wellington’s own headquarters, 
robbing, destroying and plundering, forcing 
the sentries, rescuing the prisoners, and com- 
mitting every description of outrage. In fact, 
they were simply a rabble, and for military 
purposes valueless.” 

Wellington rid himself of these unwelcome 
allies as soon as he conveniently could; but he 
was unable to do the same with the Prussians. 
They created so much ill-will in Paris, still 
sullen in defeat, that Wellington wrote to 
Castlereagh only a week after the triumphal 
entry: “If one shot was fired in Paris, the 
whole country will rise against us.”” He ascribed 
most of this to the behaviour of the Prussians, 
and to a lesser extent to the Russians, going on 
to say: “Among the officers of the Allied 
troops, the strongest objections are taken to 
anything like discipline or order.” 

There was little he could do to stop such 
behaviour, since it was part of a deliberate 
policy. After years of humiliation, the Prussians 
were determined to pay back the French in the 
same coin. Within a few days of entering Paris, 
Bliicher made a determined attempt to blow up 
the Pont d’féna and Wellington was forced to 
post a British sentry on the bridge. Even this 
did not deter Bliicher; but his sappers bungled 
the job. By the time they had brought up fresh 


* History of the British 


Army 
Fortescue. 


(Vol. X) by 


FIELD MARSHAL BLUCHER by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


By Gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 





charges, a platoon of the Coldstream had re- 
inforced the sentry and the bridge was saved for 
posterity. At Epernay the Prussians watered 
their horses on champagne; and they made it 
their almost universal habit to defile their lodg- 
ings before quitting them. Croker records that 
the Prussians were hardly less offensive to the 
British than they were to the French, and quotes 
Denon as describing Bliicher as a “ béte féroce, 
un animal indécrottable.” 

There are innumerable accounts of Prussian 
high-handedness, of which the following is a 
typical example: “‘ The mayor having noticed 
that a detachment of this army was expected, 
prepared a dinner for as many as might find 
their way to his house; but, unfortunately, the 
cook forgot or declined to separate the vege- 
tables. This gave mortal offence: his worship 
was ordered in, the cabbage dashed in his face, 
with the following censure— Cochon Frangais, 
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Below the hill of Montmartre, and overlooked by windmills, British troops parade for review by 
Wellington on October 21st, 1815 


comment ose-tu servir les légumes dans la 
soupe ?” ”8 

Bliicher made little or no attempt to control 
his subordinates and, according to Wellington, 
was out of his mind for much of the time; the 
result, apparently, of falling off his horse on to 
his head. ‘‘ When I went to take leave of him,” 
Wellington told Stanhope, “ he positively told 
me he was pregnant! And what do you think 
he said he was pregnant of? An elephant! 
And who do you think he said had produced it ? 
A French soldier! That is the human mind. 
It was the last time I ever saw him; he could 
hardly speak French, but he said (striking his 
side), ‘ fe sens un éléphant la!’” The severely 
practical Duke could think of nothing better to 
say, than, “Je vous assure que vous vous 
méprenez !”? He must have congratulated him- 
self however that Bliicher went off his head 
after, rather than before, Waterloo. 

The Russians were almost as bad as the 

8 The English Army in France by “ An Officer.” 


Prussians, but were less systematic in their 
brutality. The British cavalry even managed 
to strike up quite a friendship with the Cossacks 
and held several race meetings together. The 
presence in Paris of their dandified Emperor 
helped to keep the Russians in order; and he 
kept his troops occupied with frequent reviews. 
Each potentate delighted in showing off his 
troops to his confréres, just as children might 
do with tin soldiers; and the first few months 
of the occupation saw a continuous succession 
of parades. It was an era when the military 
tailors really came into their own, and each 
army did its best to surpass the others with the 
brilliance of its uniforms; fortunately for the 
British, the Prince Regent never ventured so 
far afield as Paris, and Wellington, who cared 
not a fig for the sit of a button, issued few orders 
on dress. All he required was that weapons 
should be clean and ammunition ready; that 
boots were properly soled and the horses in 
good condition; and that civilian property 
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should receive the same respect in France as it 
did in England. For the rest, let the foreigners 
get up to their damn fool tricks; the British 
army would have none of them. 

In November 1815, after the treaty had been 
signed, the armies dispersed from around Paris 
and marched off to their zones of occupation. 
The British zone stretched from the Low 
Countries to Brittany, including all Picardy and 
Normandy. A regiment would be allocated as 
many as twenty-five villages, in each of which 
would be billeted twenty or thirty men under 
an officer. The 52nd went first to Versailles, 
and thereafter to Thérouenne, where their first 
field day was held on the same ground where 
Henry VIII had won the Battle of the Spurs; 
two of their officers had ancestors who had 
participated in that not very bloody fight. 

The soldiers were hardly overworked, and 
they soon established an excellent understand- 
ing with the local population, exchanging their 
liberal ration of meat for such delicacies as 
venison and paté de foie gras. Companies 
assembled once a week to carry out the drill 
movements which in those days were insepar- 
able from tactics, and once a month or so the 
entire battalion would take part in a field day. 
These were unpopular, since they entailed 
several days’ marching for the more distant 
platoons; and it is interesting to note how 
eagerly excuses were found for their cancella- 
tion. In the autumn of each year, the army 
would be assembled in Divisions and joint field 
days were held with the Germans. It could 
hardly be said, however, that military training 
took up much of their time. 

The officers amused themselves by field 
sports, or in paying long visits to Paris. The 
Duke and Sir Harry Smith both kept packs of 
hounds and divided the country round Cambrai 
between them. Most regiments ran a pack of a 
sort; but there were those who could not resist 
comparing the sport with the English version 
and finding it sadly wanting. “‘ The hounds are 
so bad, the woods so large, and the foxes so 
numerous that the practice is to shoot them 
while hunting,” bewailed one hunting en- 
thusiast in the 15th Light Dragoons. 

The soldiers found their amusement in 
more simple ways. Many of them married 
French girls, or acquired a French mistress; 





others brought their families across from 
England. They soon settled down to a routine 
that was in every way preferable to garrison life 
in England, where the troops were increasingly 
being called upon to assist the civil government 
in maintaining law and order. The frequent 
changes of station, entailing long marches along 
the muddy lanes of northern France, kept them 
fit; and, on the whole, there were few com- 
plaints about their behaviour. Occasionally, 
one of them would take up highway robbery, 
and they were all terrible poachers; but it was 
better to lose a few pheasants than the fruits of 
a year’s work in the fields. For that was what 
happened in the Prussian and Austrian zones, 
and particularly in the latter, where the white- 
coated soldiers of the Hapsburgs went about 
their looting in such a cold and methodical 
manner that the French detested them most of 
all. 

The Peace Treaty had provided for the 
occupation to last five years; but it soon be- 
came clear that France was returning to normal 
more rapidly than had been expected. The 
British seem to have been particularly anxious 
to bring their troops home, a feeling to some 
extent shared by the Russians; and there was a 
gradual reduction in numbers throughout 1817. 
The reason for this desire is not made clear in 
contemporary records; and it is the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the British 
Government was getting its troops paid, housed 
and fed, at no cost to itself. This did, in fact, 
lead to much dissatisfaction among the British 
officers who found that their Government 
insisted on taxing their pay, even though the 
money was paid by the French; and in this 
respect, at least, the grumbles of the British 
soldier have remained constant throughout the 
years. 

Perhaps some of the reason for the desire to 
withdraw the army to England derived from 
the fear of agrarian and industrial unrest; in the 
absence of any civil police force, the army was 
the only stand-by in an emergency. Moreover, 
a wave of anti-militarism was sweeping through 
Britain, a natural reaction after nearly twenty 
years of war. This feeling manifested itself in a 
series of violent newspaper attacks on the army 
in general, and against the officers in particular. 
One correspondent wrote a particularly virulent 


attack on those officers who rode about the 
streets of London in plain clothes, attended by 
their grooms in full regimentals. 

The last regiment to leave was the 52nd 
Light Infantry, and they marched away from 
Valenciennes on November 22nd, 1818. A few 
days previously, they had turned out the guard 
to salute the Emperor of Russia, who had 
‘ acknowledged the salute in the usual foreign 
style, by placing the two first fingers of his right 
hand against the forward point of his cocked 
hat.” The French had suggested that they 
should embody some of their National Guard to 
take over the citadel of Valenciennes from the 
52nd; but Colborne would have none of it. He 
marched his regiment out on to the glacis out- 
side the town and then handed the place over 
to the civil authorities. There was to be no 
suggestion that French soldiers should take 
over from British; Napoleon might be safely 
confined in St. Helena, but memories of the 
Grande Armée died hard. 

It took the 52nd seven days to march from 
Valenciennes to Calais. During the march the 
officers diverted themselves by organizing 
steeplechases on either side of the road; the 
families brought up the rear, those of the 
officers riding in carriages, while those of the 
soldiers rode on farm carts with the regimental 
baggage. Qn the morning of November 28th, 
they marched through Calais and embarked in 
about thirty small sailing craft and stood off for 
England. The last British soldier had quitted 
the soil of France, and it would be nearly a 
century before they came back. 

It would be hard to assess the part played by 
the Allied occupation in restoring France to 
normal, and equally hard to judge whether it 
helped damp the fires lit by the Revolution and 





Napoleon. The French were certainly ured of 
war and of being regimented; and to that 
extent they accepted with cynical disillusion- 
ment the substitution of the Bourbons for 
Bonaparte; but memories of the great days still 
lingered, and there must have been many a 
wistful salute to the ‘‘ King over the water.” 
Probably nothing short of a military occupation 
for a term of years would have convinced the 
French that the Napoleonic saga was ended; 
and the harsh treatment meted out to them by 
the other occupying armies rubbed this fact 
home much more effectively than the British 
soldier’s tendency to let bygones be bygones. 
Fifty years were to pass before thoughts of La 
Gloire started French pulses throbbing again. 


On November roth, 1818, the last general 
order was issued from Wellington’s head- 
quarters at Cambrai. In it he said: 


**Upon the return to England of the troops 
which have so long served under the command of 
the Field-Marshal, he again returns his thanks 
for their uniform good conduct, during the period 
in which they have formed part of the army of 
occupation. The Field-Marshal has in another 
order, addressed to the army of occupation at 
large, expressed his sentiments regarding the 
conduct of, and his obligation to, the general- 
officers and officers of that army. These are 
especially due to the general-officers and officers 
of the British contingents, and he begs them to 
accept of his best acknowledgements, for the 
example they have given to others, by their own 
good conduct, and for the support and assistance 
they have invariably afforded him, to maintain 
the discipline of that army.” 


The pride in their deportment, which 
Wellington considered such an essential charac- 
teristic of his fellow-countrymen, had certainly 
not been injured in his keeping. 


(to be concluded) 
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The Saracens in the 
By ROBIN FEDDEN 





From “ Passes of the Alps" by W. Brockenden, 1827 
One of the two great passes of the western Alps held by the Saracens: Mont Genévre. 
W. Brockenden 


Engraving after 


For three quarters of a century, at the end of the Dark Ages, Saracen forces 
dominated the chief land routes between Italy and France. 


seem an impassable rampart that shuts off 
northern Europe. In their central section, 
where the summits from Mont Blanc to Monte 
Rosa tower over Italy, there is only one pass 
below nine thousand feet. Belloc compared 
these snow peaks, seen at a distance, to an 
array of glittering spears and shields, “ the 
armour of the invincible armies of heaven.” 
Yet these defences have offered, curiously 
enough, a feeble barrier to the passage of men, 
and even of troops, from comparatively early 
times. 
Hercules, driving the oxen of Geryon from 
Spain to Greece, was the first alpine traveller, 


P= THE PLAIN OF LOMBARDY the Alps 
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though legend does not record the pass he 
used. No less uncertainty, though more dis- 
pute, attaches ‘to the pass that Hannibal with 
army and elephants crossed in 218 B.c. Two 
centuries later there is firmer ground. By 
then Rome had begun to control alpine traffic 
and to safeguard major routes across the range, 
such as the Brenner and the Great St. Bernard, 
that were necessary to military and adminis- 
trative communications. Caesar, setting out 
for the conquest of Gaul, crossed the Mont 
Genévre pass in §8 B.C., and in the following 
year sent a legate with the 12th legion to ensure 
that the Great St. Bernard was kept open. 
With Augustus, the Roman grip tightened. 











Photo: B. R. Goodfellow, Esq. 


The Pass of Monte Moro, looking southwards: its name may perhaps recall 
the period of Saracen occupation 


From his new town Aosta (Augusta Salassorum) 
the Great St. Bernard could be strictly con- 
trolled and became an essential link with 
Avenches, Basle, and more distant stations. A 
temple to Jupiter appeared on the summit of 
the pass, and votive tablets have been found 
gratefully inscribed by Roman soldiers “‘ pro 
itu et reditu,” to commemorate their passage of 
the Alps and safe return to Italy. To the east 
the Brenner, crossed by Drusus in 15 B.C., 
became one of the major routes taken by 
Roman armies moving to and from central 
Europe, and it was probably across this pass 
that the barbarians came in the fifth century. 
The Franks, successors to the Romans, 
having close political links with Italy, made 
much use of the western passes. Charlemagne 
probably crossed the Mont Genévre in 773 on 
his first visit that led to the conquest of Lom- 
bardy. The Mont Cenis was crossed by Pippin 
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a generation earlier, and by successive Frankish 
kings. In 877 Charles the Bald died on his way 
over the pass. Two hundred years later Henry 
IV crossed it with his wife going to humiliation 
at Canossa. It was only less frequently used by 
Emperors proceeding to investiture at Rome 
than the Brenner and the Great St. Bernard. 
By the fifteenth century, and certainly when 
Montaigne crossed in 1581, sleds were in use on 
the Mont Cenis to ease the traveller’s passage. 

With the Middle Ages, a new pilgrim traffic 
appeared on the passes, and it was probably 
to meet the needs of pious travellers that a 
hospice was built on the Great St. Bernard in 
the middle of the ninth century. It was neces- 
sary, for the pass was used even in winter: 4 
party was overwhelmed by an avalanche in 
January 1129, and we hear of guides conducting 
travellers with such modern equipment as snow- 
glasses and ropes. 
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As time went on, an increasing number of 
passes began to carry traffic. The Simplon and 
St. Gotthard are first mentioned in the thir- 
teenth: century, and both the St. Gotthard and 
Antrona passes were paved for mule transport. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, at least 
twenty passes involving the traverse of a glacier 
were in use. The traverses of the Col d’Hérens 
and the Théodule are perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary. Over the former the inhabitants of 
Zermatt until 1666 went in yearly pilgrimage 
to Sion, climbing to a height of 11,400 feet and 
negotiating a glacier that is today profoundly 
crevassed. On the Théodule a lance-head has 
been found dating from the sixth or seventh 
century, and there was a large migration of 
population from the Valais across the immense 
Théodule glacier in the thirteenth century. 
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With the passage of the Théodule in about 
1528 by Aegidius Tschudi, the eminent Swiss 
geographer and the first of those scholars and 
men of science whose interest led later to the 
conquest of the peaks themselves, the modern 
era—Saussure, Napoleon’s roads, the founda- 
tion of the Alpine Club, and now the Mont 
Blanc tunnel—seems almost in sight. 

This high traffic, increasing from century to 
century, was interrupted towards A.D. 900 by 
one of the most curious events in alpine history, 
the irruption of the Saracens. The papacy was 
then weak and about to enter that discreditable 
epoch known to historians as the “ Porno- 
cracy,”’ when its policies were largely controlled 
by a series of papal “ nieces”; the western 
Emperors were hardly more effective; the 
Magyars were raiding into Lombardy, and dis- 
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Moorish arches in Cordova Cathedral: when the kingdom of Cordova was 
approaching the height of its power, a Saracen army attacked the South 
of France 
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unity prevailed on both sides of the Alps. By 
contrast the Saracens, for all their dynastic 
rivalries, were strong. In Spain the kingdom of 
Cordova was approaching the height of its 
power and the Ummayad fleet controlled the 
western Mediterranean. The Saracens had 
already seized Sicily, had sacked St. Peter’s, 
and were operating from a destructive pirate 
base on the Italian peninsula. 

In this politically favourable setting, 
Saracens from Spain in about 890 occupied 
Le Frainet not far from Fréjus, on what is 
now the Riviera. Once established, they grew 
in numbers and activity. Immediately north- 
ward lay the crescent of the Alps, the high 
valleys sparsely populated and the passes in- 
securely held. Paradoxically the mountain 
chain formed a vein of weakness that pene- 
trated into the heart of the Empire. It was a 
weakness that the Saracens naturally exploited. 
In the first decade of the tenth century they 
crossed the Col de Tenda (and the Mont Cenis 
not long after), despoiling 
abbeys and ravaging the 
mountain valleys. They 
soon held the two great 
passes of the western Alps, 
Mont Genévre and Mont 
Cenis, thus interrupting \ 
the traffic between Italy F 
and France. Their control 
spread steadily north and § 
east along the chain. They | 
destroyed the hospice on 
the Great St. Bernard, and 
their raids extended even 
to the Valais and the 
Engadine. On at least two 
occasions we know that 
they massacred bands of © 
English pilgrims crossing & 
to Rome. By 942 they = 
were so entrenched that — 
Hugh of Arles, King of 
Italy, recognized by treaty 
their effective control of 
certain passes. This Sara- 
cen occupation was once 
believed to have left its 
legacy in such place-names 
as Allalinhorn and Alma- 











corporate in their first syllable the Arabic definite 
article. Though these have since been shown to 
be Teutonic modifications of earlier Italian 
names, no satisfactory explanation has been 
found for the name of the pass known as the 
Monte Moro. It may perhaps still record the 
presence of the Saracens in the tenth century, 

Disunity accounted for the ineffective 
Western resistance. Only in 931, when the 
Byzantine fleet made a successful landing on the 
coast, did the Emperors of East and West 
combine to attack Le Frainet. Though brief 
control of the western passes may have been 
regained, the campaign was not pressed and 
little came of it. In 942 another joint attack was 
launched, Saracen ships were destroyed by 
Greek fire, and the Byzantines imposed a sea 
blockade while Hugh of Arles invested Le 
Frainet by land. But domestic difficulties 
prompted a rapid change of face. Hugh 
invoked the help of the enemy to guard the 
alpine passes and concluded the treaty already 
mentioned. It was the 
seizure in 972, on his way 
over the Alps, of Majolus, 
for forty years abbot of 
Cluny and one of the most 
revered men in Europe, 
that finally put a term to 
Saracen power in the Alps. 
Both the capture of the 
abbot and his retinue, and 
the vast ransom that the 
Cluniac monks had to find, 
aroused indignation. The 
west at last took deter- 
mined action. Forces con- 
verging from Provence and 
4 Lombardy captured and 
sacked Le Frainet. A 
generation later Sigeric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
could cross the Great St. 
Bernard in safety, and the 
hospice in due course was 
es refounded by Bernard de 
Menthon. After an occu- 
pation lasting three-quar- 
ters of a century, the alpine 
passes were again number- 
ed among the European 


From “ Passes of the Alps ° 


gell, which seemed to in- Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, on the site of lines of communication. 
the hospice destroyed by the invading Saracens 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


UNIVERSAL ISLAM 
GENTL=MEN, 

It was with much astonishment that I read in the 
thorouzhly controversial article on ‘“‘ The Caliph 
Omar,’ part one, published in your issue of March 
1961, that “there is no conclusive evidence that 
Muhammad conceived of Islam as a universal faith, 
or held that he had been sent by God to preach to 
any other people than his own Arabs: ...” To set 
aside every other evidence, let us look into the Koraan 
alone. In no less than forty-one verses, God is 
mentioned as “‘ The Lord of all mankind.” In ten 
more places, the mission is described as preaching 
and warning “ the whole population of the world.” 
(By the way, some translators, among whom is Mr. 


J]. M. Rodwell, whose translation in Everyman’s 
edition is quoted in the following examples, 
think that “Al Alamine” is the plural of “ Al 


Alam,” i.e. the worlds. It is rather the “‘ population 
of the world.’’) 

Here are some examples: “ Verily, guidance from 
God, that is the true guidance; and we are com- 
manded to surrender ourselves to the Lord of the 
Worlds ” (Ch. 6, v. 71). ‘* Blessed be He who hath 
sent down Al Furken (the criterion) on his servant, 
that to all creatures he may be a warner ” (Ch. 25, 
y.1). ** Praise then be to God, Lord of the Heavens 
and Lord of the Earth; the Lord of the worlds! ” 
Ch. 45, v. 36). There are at least as many verses 
which give the same impression by implication. 

Yours, etc., 
AHMaD I. EL SHERIEF, 
Port Said, U.A.R. 


Mr. J. J. Saunders writes : 


Many thanks for letting me see the comment of 
the Egyptian teacher on my Omar article. He 
defends, of course, the orthodox Muslim position, 
which I respect. 

The operative word in the passage he challenges is 
“conclusive.”” There is evidence that Muhammad 
intended his religion to be preached to all men, and 
not only to Arabs, but there is also counter-evidence 
that he did not, and so the matter is not beyond 
doubt. (That he believed Allah to be “ Lord of all ” 
has never, I think, been questioned, but that is not 
the point at issue). The Koran is our only authority 
here, and passages can be quoted on either side. 
“We sent thee to all ” (Sura 25: 1) can be set against 
“To warn a people to whom before thee no warner 
has come” (28: 46—an obvious reference to the 
Arabs). Sura 42:5: “‘ Thus have we suggested to 
thee an Arabic Koran, in order that thou mayest 
warn the mother of the towns (Medina? Mecca ?) 
and those around it,” raises the question whether an 
“Arabic Koran” could have been intended for 
non-Arabic speaking peoples. 

Our European Islamists are sharply divided on the 
issue. Muir was positive that “‘ from first to last 
the summons was to Arabs and to none other.” The 
Caliphate, p. 42. (I would certainly not put it as 
strongly as this.) Buhl, author of the standard life of 
Muhammad, is more cautious: “ It is very doubtful 
if Muhammed ever thought at all of his religion 
a a umiversal religion of the world.” Article 
“ Muhammad ” in the Enc. of Islam, vol. 3, p. 653. 
On the other side, Néldeke, Goldziher and Arnold, 


all high authorities, are convinced that the Prophet 


‘conceived of Islam from the beginning as a universal 
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and not simply a national faith. If he really wrote 
letters to the Emperor Heraclius, the King of Persia 
and other rulers, urging them to embrace Islam, the 
matter would be practically settled, but unfortunately 
the weight of scholarly opinion is against the genuine- 
ness of these documents. Montgomery Watt says 
bluntly: ‘“ This story cannot be accepted as it 
stands,” and he holds that it was circulated in its 
present form in order “‘ to substantiate the claim that 
Muhammad was a prophet to all nations and not 
simply to the Arabs.” Muhammad at Medina, 
PP. 345-6. 

We have a similar difficulty in the case of 
Christianity. Did Jesus consider himself as the 
founder of a new world faith (“‘ Go ye and teach ail 
nations.” Matt. 28: 19) or merely as a reformer of 
Judaism (“‘ I was not sent save to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.”” Mart. 15: 24)? In view of the 
conflict of expert opinion, I thought I had been 
careful in saying “ there is no conclusive evidence.” 


“* BUNDOOK ” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I wonder whether any of your readers would be 
good enough to help me with the true derivation of 
this word. It is, of course, soldiers’ slang for “* gun ” 
picked up on the Indian Service. It is also the 
Arabic for “ gun.” But what is the derivation of 
the Arabic word ? 

In A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder by J. R. 
Partington I read (page 205): “* The arabic bunduq 
originally meant hazel-nut, then a clay pellet, then a 
lead bullet shot from some kind of bow, and finally 
a firearm.” I would not dream of disputing with a 
person of such learning, but did not “‘ Uk” mean 
a bow and “ bundugq ”’ a crossbow long before the 
invention of firearms ? 

Runciman, The Crusades, Vol. III, p. 266, states 
that a Mamluk Sultan Baibars was surnamed Banduk- 
dari which means “‘ the crossbow-man,”’ and Baibars 
died in 1277. The archery practice ground outside 
Constantinople was known as the ‘* Uk-Maidan ” 
which I take it means “‘ Bow-Field.” Would some 
Arabic Scholar help me out ? 

Yours, etc., 
Bruce B. BARKER, 
Kingston, Famaica. 


LADY JANE GREY 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am collecting material to enable me to complete 
a Private Life of Lady Jane Grey—as distinct from 
purely political history. There is available to me, of 
course, the normal sources of reference, but there 
are many gaps and much of this type of information, 
based largely, as it must have been originally, on 
gossip, is conflicting. 

I should be grateful for any little known facts, 
copies of letters, documents, etc., which are most 
likely in private hands and not included in official 
records and State papers. 

Yours, etc., 
B. C. CLEAVER, 
No. 7, St. Ronans, 
63 Putney Hill, 
London, S.W.15. 



























By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


An equestrian portrait, painted by Bartholomew 
Dandridge in 1732 


REDERICK LOUIS, PRINCE OF WALES, eldest 
f= of George II and father of George III, 

was born at Hanover on January 2oth, 
1707. He did not accompany his parents to 
England on the accession of his grandfather, 
George I, but was left behind in charge of a 
governor. He remained at Hanover till he was 
nearly twenty-two, when his father, having 
succeeded to the throne, reluctantly sent for 
him, on being warned that any further delay 
would lead to questions in Parliament. In 
December 1728, he was delivered to his parents 
by his governor who, on parting from him, felt 
it his duty to tell the Queen that her son was 
thoroughly vicious, “nor were his vices the 
vices of a gentleman, but the mean base tricks 
of a knavish footman.” 

After this inauspicious introduction, it was 
not long before Frederick fell out with his 
parents. The subject of dispute was his allow- 
ance, which was fixed by the King at £24,000 a 
year. He was told by the opposition, who were 
anxious to gain his support, that he was entitled 
to £100,000 a year, which his father had as 


Frederick, 


Prince of Wales 


During his lifetime, George II’s son 
accomplished little of note, but his 

propaganda in his own political 

interests left behind two fictions that 


profoundly influenced later historians. 


By 
ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


Prince of Wales, and which was understood by 
Parliament, when the civil list was settled, to be 
intended for him. The King, however, main- 
tained that the existing allowance was ample 
until Frederick married. To this the Prince, 
on the advice of the opposition leaders, even- 
tually retorted by a formal application to the 
King to arrange for him to be married, with the 
implied threat that otherwise the matter would 
be brought up in Parliament. In these circum- 
stances, George II chose as his son’s wife 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, after several 
other candidates had been considered and 
rejected — the Princess of Denmark by 
Frederick, because she was “old, ugly, crooked, 
and a dwarf,” while, in George II’s words, the 
Princesses of Prussia had “‘ a madman for their 
father, and I did not think ingrafting my half- 
witted coxcomb upon a madwoman would 
improve the breed.” The marriage was a suc- 
cess, thanks to the “ quiet, inoffensive good 
sense” of the Princess, who “ never said a 
foolish thing or did a disagreeable one since her 
arrival,” though placed in very difficult situa- 
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tions by the friction between her husband and 
his parents. 

On Frederick’s marriage in 1736, his allow- 
ance was raised by the King to £50,000 a year, 
which the Prince said—and most people agreed 
—was robbing him of £50,000 a year. In 1737 
he took the plunge and authorised the leaders 
of the opposition to apply on his behalf to 
Parliament to address the King, asking him to 
settle £100,000 a year on the Prince. After a 
full-dress debate, in which Walpole had to fight 
for his life, the motion was rejected by a majority 
of only thirty. On this the King and Queen 
were for turning the Prince out of St. James’s 
but were dissuaded from doing so by Walpoie, 
who pointed out that it would merely give 
Frederick a fresh grievance. Soon afterwards, 
Frederick himself precipitated a public rupture. 

Early in July 1737, Frederick notified his 
parents that his wife was expecting a child in 
October. The Queen, however, was sceptical, 
questioning whether he was capable of produc- 
ing a child, and even suspecting him of plan- 
ning to introduce a supposititious one. The 
upshot was that it was decided that the lying-in 
should take place at Hampton Court, where the 
whole royal family, including the Prince and 
Princess, were spending the summer, thus 
enabling the Queen to be present at the con- 
finement and to make sure that it was the 
Princess’s child. As the Prince was known to be 
determined that the lying-in should be in 
London, it was resolved that the King should 
send him a formal message that he wished the 
Princess to lie-in at Hampton Court. But, on 
July 31st, before the proposed message had been 
sent (as Lord Hervey writes in his Memoirs), 


the Princess was taken in the evening after 
having dined in public that day with the King 
and Queen, so very ill, with all the symptoms of 
actual labour, that the Prince ordered a coach to 
be got ready that moment to carry her to London. 
Her pains come on so fast and so strong, that her 
water broke before they could get her out of the 
house. However, in this condition, M. Dunoyer, 
the dancing-master, lugging her down stairs and 
along the passages by one arm, and Mr. Blood- 
worth, one of the Prince’s equerries, by the other, 
and the Prince in the rear, they, with much ado, 
got her into the coach; . . . the Princess begging, 
for God’s sake, the Prince would let her stay in 
quiet where she was, for that her pains were so 
great she could not set one foot before the other, 
and was upon the rack when they moved her. 
But the Prince, with an obstinacy equal to his 
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folly, and a folly equal to his barbarity, insisted on 
her going, crying ‘ Courage! courage! ah, quelle 
sottise /’ and telling her, with the encouragement 
of a toothdrawer, or the consolatory tenderness of 
an executioner, that it would be over in a minute. 
With these excitations, and in this manner, after 
enjoining all his servants not to say one word 
what was the matter, for fear the news of the 
Princess’s circumstances should get to the other 
side of the house and their going should be pre- 
vented, he got her into the coach... and. 
ordered the coachman to drive full gallop for 
London. 


At about ten they arrived, the Princess in such 

a condition 
that when the coach stopped at St. James’s the 
Prince ordered all the lights to be put out that 
people might not have the nasty ocular evidence 
which would otherwise had been exhibited to 
them of his folly and her distress. When they 
came to St. James’s, there was no one thing pre- 
pared for her reception. The midwife came in a 
few minutes; napkins, warming-pan, and all other 
necessary implements for this operation, were 
sought by different emissaries in different houses 
in the neighbourhood; and no sheets being to be 
come at, Her Royal Highness was put to bed 
between two table-cloths. At a quarter before 
eleven she was delivered of a little rat of a girl, 
about the bigness of a good large toothpick case. 


After this there was no further question of 
averting an open breach in the royal family. 
Frederick and his family were ordered to leave 
St. James’s; foreign ministers were requested 
not to visit him; and peers, peeresses, and privy 
councillors were informed that whoever went to 
the Prince’s court would not be admitted to the 
King’s. 

Having publicly broken with the King, 
Frederick now put himself at the head of the 
opposition. He took an active part in the general 
election of 1741, from which he emerged, at the 
cost of heavily indebting himself, with a 
personal following of twenty-one in the House 
of Commons, nineteen of whom held offices in 
his household, while the remaining two both 
owed their seats and election expenses to him. 
As this small party was able to turn the balance 
between the Government and the Opposition, 
the King was obliged to purchase its support by 
conceding Frederick an allowance of £100,000 
a year. 

This concession kept Frederick quiet till 
1747, when he decided, under the influence of 
his political entourage, to revert to opposition. 
His chief motive was jealousy of his younger 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
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WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, Duke of Cumberland, whose 

vistory at Culloden provoked his elder brother’s jealousy; 
portrait by D. Morier 
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won the battle of Culloden, while Frederick’s 
request for the command of the army in Scot- 
land during the rebellion had been contemp- 
tuously refused. He attributed the refusal to 
the Pelhams—that is, Henry Pelham and his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, whom he 
accused of reducing the King to a state of 
slavery, and of planning to perpetuate their 
power by getting Parliament to change the 
order of succession, so as to give Cumberland 
preference over Frederick and his children. 
On the strength of these delusions, which were 
encouraged by his advisers, he determined to 
form a party strong enough to “ deliver the 
King, the country, and himself from this sort 
of tyranny,” even at the cost of allying himself 
with the Tories, whose leaders were notorious 
Jacobites. 

With the connivance of the Princess of Wales, 
who wished the King to know that she entirely 
disapproved of her husband’s proceedings, 
though she dared not openly oppose them, the 
Peihams were kept fully posted as to Frederick’s 
plans and activities. They resolved to anticipate 


him by a snap dissolution, a year earlier than 
the normal and expected date, thus giving him 
no time to complete his preparations. Greatly 
upset by this news, Frederick wrote to one of 
his supporters: 


Pray God they have not a strong majority or 
adieu to my children, this constitution, and to 
everything that is dear to me. My upright inten- 
tions are known to you, my duty towards my 
father calls for it, one must redeem him out of 
those hands that have sullied the Crown, and are 
very near to ruin all. I’ll endeavour it, and I hope 
with my friends assistance to rescue a second time 
this nation out of wicked hands. 


In the event, though he was said to have 
raised £200,000 for the elections, the Pelhams 
were returned with a majority of 125. His own 
party in the House totalled thirty at the open- 
ing of the new Parliament, all but three on his 
pay-roll. They included among them no one 
of much Parliamentary standing or ability, but 
as time went on this weakness was reduced 
by recruits attracted to the Prince’s party less by 
the immediate rewards that it offered than by 
its prospects as a growth stock. It was to these 
defections that Henry Pelham referred when he 
remarked despondently that the Prince had 
“as much to give in present as we have, and 
more in reversion. This makes my task a hard 
one.” 

The most notable of these recruits was the 
2nd Earl of Egmont, an ambitious young Irish 
peer, who owed his seat to Pelham but promptly 
deserted him for a post in Frederick’s house- 
hold. He quickly made a name for himself in 
the House of Commons, specializing in attacks 
on the Mutiny Act and the commander-in- 
chief, Cumberland, whom he compared in an 
anonymous leaflet to Richard III. In 1749 he 
published a successful pamphlet denouncing 
the Pelhams as “‘ treacherous servants, who have 
taken your sovereign captive in the closet and 
still detain him prisoner on his throne.” By 
this time he had become Frederick’s chief poli- 
tical adviser, entrusted with the key task of pre- 
paring detailed plans for his succession, so that 
he should not be caught unprepared, as George 
II had been. With this object he drew up, 
inter alia, a kind of aide-mémoire, setting out the 
steps to be taken by Frederick on each of the 
fifteen days which it was estimated would have 
to elapse between the date of his accession and 
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the prorogation of the sitting Parliament, with a 
view to the calling of a new one. 

The first day would be occupied by the usual 
accession formalities, except that the King 
would tell Pelham, Newcastle and Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, the three chief ministers, 
that ““ they should attend him the next day at 
one o'clock and that Mr. Pelham should bring 
his material papers,” presumably the secret 
service books. On the second day all three 
would be dismissed, Lord Carlisle would be 
appointed First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
other offices affected would be put into com- 
mission or filled by stopgaps. The chief event 
of the third day would be “a meeting and 
general agreement with the Tories to let things 
go on without interruption; in which but two 
of his Majesty’s servants can be employed.” 
The evenings of each day would be spent by the 
new King “ very privately in giving his direc- 
tions, and in consultation with one or two of his 
most faithful friends.” No one else would be 
admitted, for though 


His Majesty will not be shaken in his resolu- 
tions, yet any interviews or audiences will create 
some jealousies among his friends and doubts in 
the public, and will certainly be improved by the 
faction to keep their tools together, and their 
hopes alive. 


The next three days would be devoted to the 
opening proceedings of Parliament, which 
would have assembled to grant the new King’s 
civil list. During these days 

the Tories will be entirely satisfied that they 


are not to be cheated and betrayed, having nego- 
tiated with two of His Majesty’s friends in whose 
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honour and truth (though they will know them to 
be the most distant in principles from them) they 
will entirely confide, which they will not do in the 
honour or truth of any other men in England, 
not of their own body. 


On the first day of the second week resolutions 
could be moved for the introduction of a bill 
fixing the new civil list at £800,000 a year, 


by which time the faction, notwithstanding the 
King’s most prudent silence and reserve, will 
infallibiy have found out enough to suspect 
strongly that their general ruin is at hand. The 
satisfactory assurances that will and must be given 
to the Tories and to other individuals (though 
never so secretly and cautiously conducted) must 
be so far known that some of the party of the old 
ministers will certainly be set on to stir some mis- 
chief and to feel the pulse of the House. 


Simultaneously, 


many of the House of Commons, and perhaps 
of both Houses, will by their secret friends in His 
Majesty’s family underhand endeavour to con- 
ciliate themselves with the King, making a great 
merit of their readiness to come into any measures 
in regard to the civil list, or otherwise for his 
service, offering more than His Majesty will 
desire, and backing all this by the most abject 
and fulsome speeches in the House. These men 
and this proceeding will be more formidable than 
those who directly oppose. . . . But the King, 
knowing their characters and motives, and the 
consequences of confusion, which any relaxation 
of his resolutions in this great conjuncture must 
produce, will have too much regard for his own 
glory and future ease to be’ wrought on in the 
least by these arts. 

Only with great address and delicacy he may 
during this short time, suffer these men to en- 
tangle themselves in their own vain hopes, and so 
suffer them to be amused, till it will be no longer 
in their power to give him hurt. Yet even this 
would be below a great Prince to do (otherwise 
than by a deep reserve) if a very extraordinary 
necessity did not demand it. 
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Leicester Square, with Leicester House in the background; on the left, PRINCE FREDERICK proceeds to 
court in a sedan chair 
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** Quiet inoffensive good sense”’; AUGUSTA OF SAXE- 
GOTHA, Princess of Wales and mother of George III; 


portrait by Charles Philips, 1736 


The last seven days would be taken up by the 
civil list bill, which was expected to pass with- 
out serious opposition. Parliament would then 
be prorogued, leaving the way clear for Frede- 
rick “ to make the great change of his adminis- 
tration,” a clean sweep of the rest of the existing 
ministry, together with their principal adherents 
in all the more important government and 
household offices. For this purpose Egmont 
prepared lists of offices, with the names of their 
present and future incumbents. Most of them 
were to go to Frederick’s followers, practically 
all of whom would secure places; but there was 
to be a sprinkling of Tories, and a few retired 
and consequently disgruntled elder statesmen 
were to enjoy a glorious resurrection. The key 
posts were to be held by Egmont, as Secretary 
of State, superseding Dodington, demoted to 
Keeper of the Wardrobe; and by Dr. Lee (a 
doctor of law, not of medicine) as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The only survivor of the old 


gang was to be the Duke of Argyll, “ the un- 
crowned king of Scotland.” Among the smaller 
fry, Horace Walpole was originally put down 
for a seat on the Admiralty board, but his name 
was deleted. He had written anonymous articles 
against the Pelhams on the lines of Frederick’s 
propaganda in 1747-49, but since then had 
returned to the ministerial camp. 

Apart from a proposal to make Frederick’s 
eldest son, Prince George, afterwards George 
III,-Lord High Admiral on the precedent of 
Queen Anne’s husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, the only other feature of Frederick’s 
new deal was a scheme for avoiding the neces- 
sity of providing for his children out of his civil 
list, as his father had had to do. The idea was 
that when Prince George came of age he should 
be induced to agree to give up Hanover to his 
brother Edward in return for an allowance of 
£100,000 a year, which Parliament would be 
only too glad to pay to get rid of the Electorate. 
Edward was to have £40,000 a year from 
Ireland—sweetened for that country by an Act 
prohibiting further pensions on the Irish 
establishment—which would be divided equally 
between the two younger children, William and 
Henry, if the Hanover scheme went through. 
William was to marry the Prince of Orange’s 
daughter and to live at the Hague on his 
£20,000 a year; Henry, the youngest, was to 
have a West Indian island, with the title of Duke 
of Virginia, and “ to be dedicated entirely to 
the sea.” 

At the beginning of March 1751, when these 
plans were nearing completion, Frederick was 
taken ill at Kew with a violent pain in his side. 
A week later, March 12th, he had recovered 
sufficiently to get up and go to the House of 
Lords, “ to see how the King looked, who was 
to go that day to pass some bills,” making his 
first public appearance after a recent illness. 
Having satisfied his curiosity on this point, he 
sent for Egmont to give him some papers, which 
were all that was required to complete their 
plans. He said, Egmont writes, “ he was now 
thoroughly resolved and perfectly prepared in 
every instance if the King should die; and he 
assisted by me, and I supported by him, should 
carry this glorious plan into execution, which he 
was convinced would not miscarry, and gave 
me his hand that whatever difficulties might be 
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met with he would not fail me.” Egmont then 
left him “ and never saw him more.” 

That night Frederick had a relapse and for 
the next two or three days was thought to be in 
great danger. On the 18th he was well enough 
to send Egmont a message that “‘ he should not 
die this bout but for the future would take more 
care of himself that he might live for the sake of 
me and for the public.” Next day the doctors 
pronounced him out of danger. But at half past 
nine on the evening of the 2oth “he com- 
plained of feeling very ill with some rising in 
his stomach ” and died in three minutes. 

Egmont, who had just got home from 
Leicester House, the Prince’s residence, was 
sent for immediately by the Princess. He went 
into the Prince’s bedchamber, where she was 
still sitting. In his own words: 


I fell down upon my knees and leant upon 
her knee but what I said I cannot remember. 
She talked to me how it happened, and would not 
believe him dead. With great difficulty at about a 
quarter of the hour I forced her out of the room 
into her dressing room. There Dr. Lee likewise 
came to her whom she sent for. Then she made 
the rest withdraw and told us that she did not 
know but the King might seize the Prince’s 
papers ; that they were at Carlton House; and that 
we might be ruined by these papers. She there- 
fore gave me the keys to bring away three solid 
trunks which she named and which I knew and 
such papers as I should think fit, and she pulled 
off the silk covers of the pillow of a couch in the 
Prince’s dressing room to serve as a bag to put 
them in. I left Dr. Lee with her and went to 
Carlton House where I opened the secretoire and 
took away everything material as to the trunks and 
papers and the keys came by back way in my 
chair and while in my chair sent for Reynolds his 
most trusted page who helped to take the boxes 
and bags out of the chair and carried them up- 
stairs into a room next the Princess’s apartment, 
where we put the papers into a pillow case, and 
he and I went through the Prince’s bedchamber, 
the back way to the Princess in the Prince’s dress- 
ing room, where she still was with Dr. Lee. I 
delivered her the boxes, bag and keys and she gave 
me a book in my own handwriting containing the 
Prince’s whole disposition. She opened one of 
the trunks which I found she knew contained the 
public papers of our projected settlement, his 
declaration speeches etc. and list of offices, which 
by her orders Dr. Lee burnt with a candle in the 


1The post-mortem report shows the following 

possible causes of death: 

(a) A septic pleurisy of old standing, which had 
become encysted and caused death by ruptur- 
ing. 

(6) A hydatic cyst which had degenerated. 

(c) Scirrhous tubercles in lungs, which might be 
old calcified tubercles or secondary deposits 
due to malignant growth. 


Frederick’s chief political adviser, the 2ND EARL OF 
EGMONT; portrait by T. Hudson 
By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 





chimney. Another paper being a state of the 
intended Civil List, with reasoning and advice 
to the Prince upon it, she likewise gave me which 
was burnt with the rest. 

She then opened the least of the three trunks, 
in which I knew there was nothing, and she too, 
but the third she barely opened and locked it up 
again and soon after dismissed us both. 


Having disposed of Frederick’s compromis- 
ing papers (but Egmont kept his own copies), 
the Princess lost no time in getting rid of his 
undesirable friends, including Egmont himself. 
An exception was made in favour of Lee, whom 
Egmont believed to have taken advantage of 
the hour “ while I went for the papers” to 
advise the Princess to make her peace, and 
incidentally his own, with the King, “ by sacri- 
ficing all the rest” of the Prince’s servants. 
Though he spent day after day at Leicester 
House, he found himself unable to obtain 
further access to the Princess, left out of the 
negotiations which he knew to be proceeding 
with the Pelhams, “‘ shunned and suspected to 
be of a dangerous turn for the Princess’s affairs 
at that time.” “I plainly see,” he wrote, “ she 
has thought it necessary for her own purpose 
to abandon all the Prince’s friends, which is not 
impolitic in her circumstances—the only fault 
is that she might have broke off more decently.” 










































The party went into liquidation, leaving 
Egmont politically bankrupt, or, as he himself 
put it, “ annihilated.” 

Egmont himself never fully recovered from 
his blow. He held office for a short time in the 
next reign, but on his death in 1770 it was 
observed that he had “ made little of his ambi- 
tion.” His rival Lee secured a place in the 
Princess’s household which he resigned in 
1757, “ finding himself a cypher at that court,” 
and died next year. The Princess’s prudent 
conduct was rewarded with the post of Regent- 
designate, but as George II lived on till his 
grandson was of age she missed the Regency as 
well as the Crown, surviving till 1772. 

Frederick’s plan for separating Great Britain 
from Hanover went the way of his other pro- 
jects, but it would be wrong to say that they 





left not a rack behind. They supplied Burke 
with the basis for his fiction that George III 
was attempting to carry into effect “a new 
project, conceived by some persons in the court 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, totally different 
from the system of administration which had 
prevailed since the accession of the House of 
Brunswick.” And it was Frederick’s propa- 
ganda that was responsible for the spread of the 
complementary fiction that George II was the 
prisoner of his ministers. In the next reign 
these fictions became party doctrines, the first 
being held by the outs, who called themselves 
Whigs, the second by the ins, who came to be 
called Tories; and until recently they were 
accepted by historians. This was the last and 
most successful of the tricks of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 


FREDERICK, Prince of Wales, and his sisters perform at a music party; by the Huguenot artist, Philip 
Mercier, 1733; official Painter to the Prince 
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BOCK REVIEW 


From Napoleon to De Gaulle 


By Harold Kurtz 


4 HISTORY OF MODERN FRANCE, 1799-1945: From the 
First Empire to the Fourth Republic, Vol. 2. By 
Alfred Cobban. (Penguin Books. §s.) 

This book has been eagerly awaited by the many 
readers of Professor Cobban’s study of French history 
in the eighteenth century, published as long ago as 
1957. That volume opened with the death of Louis 
XIV and closed with the advent of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in the coup d’état of Brumaire 1799. The 
present work begins with an excellent survey of 
Napoleonic France and brings the story down to 
1945 when, the Professor says, “‘ the Fourth Republic 
was to make a clean break with the corruption, 
misery and defeats of the recent past . . . and France 
to escape from its history.”’ Readers will find in the 
new volume the same authoritative narrative as in the 
first, the same easy mastery of published sources, 
the same originality of approach and judgment, the 
same urbane ruthlessness in the sweeping away of 
the dust and varnish that has settled on the picture. 
Professor Cobban is an expert cleaner and restorer 
and, as in the first volume, the picture is bright, clear, 
and convincing on the eye and ear. His summary 
of both the causes and the course of the French 
Revolution in the first volume was both masterly and 
reliable, a minor triumph of arrangement in con- 
fined space. Readers will find the same mastery in 
his summary of the First Empire, especially in the 
chapter under the subheading of Napoleonic Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century. That Napoleon I 
laid lasting foundations, on which subsequent 
régimes were able to build, was proved not only by 
Napoleon III, but is being proved today by General 
de Gaulle, who certainly would not be among those 
wishing France “‘ to escape from her history.”” The 
separation of history from life is one of the besetting 
dangers of our civilization, and the Professor’s two 
volumes might well have the merit of reminding a 
wider readership of an organic continuity of develop- 
ment in the civilization of France which is not often 
perceived. That civilization has the added advantage 
of being the product of the admirable gift of the 
French nation to externalize, or dramatize, their 
problems and tensions and visions, even their beliefs 
and philosophies. It is extremely difficult to be dull 
about French history, although the attempt is often 
made—but never by Professor Cobban, who brings 
to his work not only impeccable scholarship, but 
much dry wit: more so, perhaps, in the present 
volume than in the first. He is also not ashamed to 
add personal predilections: many students of French 
history will be surprised to hear that he is particularly 
tender towards Héléne, Duchess of Orléans—that 
neglected dauphine of the July Monarchy, who in the 
turbulent scenes of the 1848 Revolution stood with 
her children before the Deputies, appealing to make 
her little son King of the French, since for him Louis 
Philippe had abdicated, only to be swept aside to- 
gether with the deputies by the mob and the Second 
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Republic. The scene reminds one of the strange 
circumstance that three times in the nineteenth 
century could France have been saved by a boy- 
King: in 1815, when Napoleon I had abdicated for 
his four-year-old son whom the Holy Alliance would 
not accept; in 1830 when Charles X proclaimed his 
little grandson King, but the Duchess of Berry, the 
child’s reactionary mother would not be separated 
from him (the author is wrong in blaming Louis 
Philippe for the failure of preserving legitimate 
Monarchy as a principle in 1830—he tried but was 
defeated) and in 1848, when Professor Cobban’s 
“adorable Héléne,” unlike the Duchess of Berry, 
showed more vision than the politicians. 

Inevitably, since the canvas before us is vast and 
panoramic, treatment of detail is open to question 
The Professor’s brief statement on Bonapartism does 
not take us one step beyond what Guedalla said on 
the same subject forty years ago and is, to one reader 
at least, equally wrong. St. Helena was not the origin 
of Bonapartism whereas the Hundred Days and their 
aftermath were. Bonapartism is not identical with 
the Napoleonic legend, but was a powerful and vital 
political movement that lasted at least until the death 
of the Prince Imperial in 1879. Then, in the last 
fifteen years, a completely new discovery has been 
made in the field of decisive, if submerged, political 
movements, namely the secret society of the 
Chevaliers de la foi, whose aim, as M. de Bertier de 
Sauvigny has explained in two books, was no less 
than to organize counter-Napoleonism and counter- 
revolution on a national scale. Professor Cobban 
mentions this extraordinary Knighthood without 
enlightening the reader about its aims or influence 
the latter reaching the Duchess of Berry). It seems 
unnecessary, surely, to write below the level of avail- 
able knowledge, especially in a matter that was of the 
first importance to France from at least 1814 to 1830 
and throws new light on a good many old mysteries 
Both these movements go by default in the present 
book and one deplores it because it seems avoidable. 
One deplores it also, because the book is so full of 
bold and new judgments—Professor Cobban is con- 
vincing, for example, about the Concordat of 1802 
which he rightly, but exceptionally, calls a victory of 
the Pope rather than of Napoleon and which, as such, 
became one of the fundamental facts of the nine- 
teenth century. The book is also rich in brief por- 
traits of the principal personages, those of Guizot, 
Napoleon III and the disastrous M. Combes being 
perhaps specially successful. So far as the author’s 
choice of territory is concerned, it would be possible 
to suggest that either 1914 or 1918 would have been 
better dates to finish with than 1945. Yet it is danger- 
ous to insist on any date as a point of conclusion, 
for from this could follow so easily that divorce be- 
tween history and life which has been made absolute 
in many parts of the world and that remains one of the 
serious threats to our civilization. 
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An angel in the thirteenth-century church of St. Clement, 
Ochrida 


IGH IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MACEDONIA, 
H where the borders of Greece, Yugo- 

slavia and Albania meet, lie the great 
blue lakes of Prespa and Ochrida. Today the 
city of Ochrida stands in the Peoples’ Republic 
of Macedonia. The last time its citizens could 
claim to be Macedonian was in the fourth 
century B.c. when, as Lychnidos, Philip II, 
father of Alexander the Great, added it to his 
empire; but Macedonia, the oldest and most 
hopeless of all Balkan concepts of nationality, 
has refused to die. Between the two Mace- 
donias, Ochrida has been part of the Roman, 
Byzantine, Bulgarian, Serbian and Ottoman 
Empires, to say nothing of periods of Ostro- 
gothic, Norman, Epirote, Nicene, Albanian 
and German occupations. Balkan politics are 
notoriously complex, but by becoming a focus 
for the national and religious aspirations of three 
nations, Ochrida has had more than her share of 
vicissitudes. Its importance and fascination is 





Ochrida : 


HOLY CITY 
OF BULGARIA 


Byzantines, Bulgars and Serbs all left 


their imprint on medieval Macedonia; 
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for six turbulent centuries the 
Churches of Ochrida exerted a 
powerful influence on Balkan politics 


and Eastern Christianity. 


By ANTHONY BRYER 


as a key, a touchstone to all Balkan history. If 
it has always been Macedonia’s fate to be on 
the periphery of other empires, this has meant 
that Ochrida has enjoyed the rule of Byzantium, 
Bulgaria and Serbia at their most brilliant and 
expansive. Furthermore, the church of 
Ochrida accumulated rights and claims valid 
in these three nations’ churches. But its in- 
habitants have been for centuries, and still are, 
largely Albanian, for the barren mountains of 
that country, looking so magnificently mys- 
terious and inaccessible, line the eastern and 
southern shores of the lake. And yet for Muslim 
Albania Ochrida means nothing. 

Ochrida has never been large in size—its 
population is still little over ten thousand—for 
its sole indigenous industry is fishing in the 
marvellously clear fresh waters of the lake. This 
is, admittedly, a choice industry, for the kind of 
salmon trout peculiar to the lake are delicious. 
They used to be posted weekly down the Via 
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Ignatia five hundred miles away to Constan- 
tinople in time for the Emperor of Byzantium’s 
Friday fast. 

It was as a fishing village on a remote moun- 
tain lake in the barbarian hinterland of Greece 
that Ochrida was founded, but its position soon 
made its inhabitants aware of the world outside. 
It lies on the most direct overland trade route 
between the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
By the second century B.C. it had become an 
important commercial centre. When, under 
the Roman Empire, the caravan route upon 
which it stands, running from Dyrrhachium on 
the Albanian coast facing Bari to Thessaloniki, 
was dignified with the title of Via Ignatia, the 
city’s prosperity was assured. Some time in the 
third century A.D., it became the seat of a 
bishopric. Early in the next century, a church 
was dedicated to Saint Erasmus, Patriarch of 
Antioch; in the fifth century, the great basilica 
of Santa Sophia of Ochrida was built, and in 476 
we first hear of a fortress built above the town. 
These bald facts are all that we know about 
Roman Ochrida, for some time early in the 
sixth century, after holding out against Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, the fortress fell to the 
first Slav invasions of Macedonia. By the end 


of the century, Christianity seemed a thing of 
the past and the Via Ignatia led nowhere. 
Ochrida became a lost city to Byzantium and a 
bishopric in partibus infidelibus to Rome, passing 
indifferently between warring Slavonic tribes. 

Ochrida suddenly re-emerges into history in 
861 when it was taken and destroyed by the 
ruler of the first Slavonic tribe that can be 
called a state—Boris I of Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garians, a race born, as Runciman says, of a 
wild marriage “of the wandering Scythian 
witches to the demons of the sands of Turkes- 
tan,” had come to the Balkans with fire and 
blood. Earlier in the century, Krum, Sublime 
Khan of Bulgaria, had invaded the Byzantine 
Empire itself and drunk, crying ‘“‘ Sdravitsa !” 
to his assembled boyars and bowing concubines, 
from the skull of the defeated Emperor Nike- 
phoros. He burst a blood vessel in front of the 
walls of Constantinople in 814. This was the 
heroic age of Bulgaria. 

For political reasons, Radoslav of Moravia, 
rival of Boris I, had appealed for an alliance, 
and missionaries to preach the orthodox faith, 
to Constantinople. Boris naturally turned to a 
western alliance with the heirs of Charlemagne 
and with the Roman church. The Patriarch of 
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Constantinople at this important juncture was 
the remarkable and arrogant Photius. Leo III 
had transferred what was left of Illyria from 
Roman to Constantinopolitan jurisdiction in 
732, but now the question of church authority 
in the Balkans had become more than academic, 
Photius was prepared to provoke a schism with 
Rome to obtain Bulgaria for his church. Two 
years after the fall of Ochrida, Photius sent 
the two famous brothers Constantine (called by 
the Slavs Cyril and credited with the invention 
of Cyrillic alphabet) and Methodius on their 
momentous journey to evangelize Moravia for 
Radoslav. And Boris I never got his Roman 
missionaries, for the following year, 864, the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael IV seized a 
favourable opportunity to attack him and in- 
cluded forcible baptism in the orthodox church 
for the King and his boyars as a condition in 
the peace treaty. The whole of Bulgaria was 
now orthodox in name. 

While during the next ten years the Popes 
of Rome and Patriarchs of Constantinople were 
arguing the legal possession of this unexpected 
new province of the church, Boris took things 
into his own hands. His church was to be 
orthodox but Bulgarian—an experiment in a 
national church under the Patriarch’s own nose. 
In 866 Cyril and Methodius’ most distinguished 
disciple, Clement, set out to evangelize Mace- 
donian Bulgaria. He reached Ochrida in 893 
and stayed there for the rest of his life. , 

It was St. Clement who really made Ochrida 
a holy city for the Bulgarians. He was the first 
bishop of Ochrida the city had seen for nearly 
four centuries and the first Slav bishop anyone 
had ever seen. Today we can only see him and 
his companion, St. Naum, as two inscrutable 
faces staring squarely out of icons, but they 
must have been a remarkable and indefatigable 
pair. In twenty years they made pagan Ochrida 
the most sacred place in Bulgaria. Clement 
founded monasteries, and built the church of 
Saint Pantaleimon above the town and over- 
looking the great lake. Only recently have the 
foundations of this little church with its trefoil 
apse been found beneath the mosque the Turks 
built on its ruins. Here he first preached the 
gospel and put down the first extant writings 
in Slavonic. Clement was handicapped, he 
wrote, by the stupidity of the people and their 


ignorance of Greek. So he set to work to trans- 
late the writings of St. Cyril and St. Methodius 
into a language they understood and wrote 
them in the newly invented Cyrillic alphabet. 
Then he went on to write his own treatises. 
Clement preached and wrote in Slavonic; he 
was a Slav, and so Ochrida became identified 
from the first as a national as well as a religious 
centre. 

Early in the tenth century, Clement and 
Naum rebuilt the old Roman basilica of Santa 
Sophia. In 910 Naum died on the nearby lake 
Prespa. His body was brought to a church 
standing on a rock by the south end of the lake 
of Ochrida, a few yards from the present 
Albanian border. The monastery of St. Naum, 
soon built round his burial place, became an 
immensely popular pilgrimage and until the 
last war was a sort of religious sanatorium, so 
efficacious was contact with the saint’s relics 
found. St. Clement survived his companion 
until 916, when he died with a profession of 
loyalty to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
leaving his meagre belongings to his church. 

This loyalty was not felt by the new ruler of 
Bulgaria, the splendid Symeon. Bulgarian pre- 
tensions had now grown to a claim to be an 
imperial and religious substitute for Byzantium 
herself in the Balkans. In 918, on a golden 
throne, his silken robes weighed down with 
studded pearls, Symeon was crowned first Tsar 
of Bulgaria by Leontius, first Patriarch of 
Bulgaria. The orthodoxy that Photius had in- 
tended to be preached in his country was meant 
to be a course of hellenization following defeat. 
Yet fifty years later Symeon was seeking to 
prove that there could be an Empire and an 
orthodox church beyond Byzantium. Reluc- 
tantly the Byzantine Emperor acknowledged the 
Bulgarian Patriarch in 927. But the Tsar 
Symeon’s family could breed saints as well as 
tyrants and his successor was a saint, a prolific 
founder of monasteries and conciliatory to Con- 
stantinople. He died a monk, leaving Bulgaria 
in confusion, out of which there rose in 974 a 
Macedonian Tsar worthy of the heroic past. 
Like Boris and Symeon, Tsar Samuel felt the 
only occupation for any self-respecting Bul- 
garian was to fight the Byzantine Empire. He 
started his reign in style by assassinating all his 
family and dependants to ensure domestic 
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peace. But eastern Bulgaria had been lost to the 
skilled Byzantine general, John Tzimiskes, and 
Samuel was driven steadily westward until he 
decided to make a last stand in the remote and 
mysterious land of high lakes and valleys that 
Clement had made holy. In 976 he made 
Ochrida his capital and transferred his Patriar- 
chate there. The Tsar’s court by the lake was 
brilliant and barbaric, and enlivened by the 
passionate love affairs of his Empress Agatha 
Chryselia. Clement had already made Ochrida 
a literary centre; Samuel built palaces on the 
island of Prespa, and in Ochrida embellished 
Santa Sophia, consecrated the church of Con- 
stantine and Helena and built the massive walls 
of a citadel that still towers above the city. 
Ochrida saw the first artistic ambitions of the 
Bulgarian race, for Samuel scorned Byzantine 
artistry and employed Armenian captives to 
work with his native architects. 

After John Tzimiskes’ death, Bulgaria was 
given a respite and in 981 the Pope recognized 
its renegade orthodox ruler as Tsar. But the 
tide turned in the last years of the century, when 
Samuel met the terrible Byzantine Emperor 
Basil II, called the Bulgar-Slayer, who was 
dedicated to ridding his Empire for good of the 
menace of Bulgaria. In the last twenty years of 
the career of the first Bulgarian Empire, 
Ochrida became a centre of heroic resistance, a 
last bastion of its religious and national spirit. 
The end came in 1014, when Basil II captured 
fifteen thousand Bulgarian prisoners in the pass 
of Cimbalongus after the disastrous battle of 
Belasitse. He blinded the entire army, sparing 
one eye of every hundredth man to guide the 
other ninety-nine. Then he sent them back a 
hundred miles over the mountains to their Tsar 
waiting in Ochrida. When Samuel saw his 
sightless army struggling down to the lake he 
collapsed, and died of grief a few weeks later. 
Ochrida itself fell next year. But the city, once 
named Lychnidos, was now called after Samuel’s 
Slavonic name of Mochrus, Ochrida, and the 
memory of Clement and Samuel had made it an 
enduring symbol for the conquered race. 

Basil II knew Ochrida to be a key to the 
national and religious life of Bulgaria and 
therefore a useful instrument of subjection. It 
was ruler of an autonomous church of seven- 
teen dioceses stretching outside Bulgaria into 
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A hovering angel in the fifth-century basilica of St. 
Sophia; painted c. 1058, by artists from Constantinople 


Serbia and even beyond the Danube, lands over 
which Basil had no political control. The in- 
strument was too valuable to destroy or to hand 
over to the whims of the hierarchs in Con- 
stantinople. When the last Patriarch died in 
1018, Basil abolished the Patriarchate but in 
three golden bulls appointed a Bulgarian, John 
of Dibra, Archbishop of All Bulgaria, confirm- 
ing all the rights and privileges, save for the 
title, previously enjoyed by Ochrida. He even 
added eleven new sees to the already impressive 
list and by 1020 Ochrida boasted thirty bishops, 
nearly seven hundred priests and innumerable 
serfs to farm its lands. 

Basil II felt secure enough to respect the 
Bulgarian church and to allow the Synod of 
Ochrida to elect its own Bulgarian archbishop. 
Because the see owed its preservation to him, it 
would be a loyal and useful asset. The clergy 
of Constantinople, who had, naturally, never 








liked the place, were furious at losing such a 
large province when it seemed so near their 
grasp. Paradoxically, they argued that because 
Ochrida was legal successor to the long defunct 
see of Justiniana Prima, which Justinian had 
founded at his birthplace in Skopje centuries 
before, the archbishopric was a Byzantine 
imperial foundation and therefore should return 
to their own authority. The history of the see of 
Ochrida in the next century is one of piecemeal 
encroachment by the Patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople. Emperors came and went, but the 
clerics in the capital nagged on for ever. By the 
time of John of Dibra’s death in 1037, the 
Greek hierarchy had, by steady insistence, 
gained nearly half Ochrida’s splendid list of 
sees. In that year the process went one stage 
further when the city was prevented from elect- 
ing its own archbishop, and a Greek was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Ochrida and All 
Bulgaria. For the next seven hundred years, 
Ochrida was to have an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of Greek prelates, while it gradually 
became the holy city of another nation. As 
Bulgarian suffragan bishops died off, Greeks 
were appointed. They conducted the liturgy in 
a strange language and preached unwelcome 
politics with the assumed authority of a church 
that was not theirs, for two long centuries of 
Bulgarian subjection. The process of hel- 
lenization, radiating throughout the still great 
dominion of Ochrida, was intensified by the 
formidable Patriarch Michael Cerularius (1043- 
59), who won Constantinople’s legal battle by 
forcing the see to take, with its others, the title 
of Justiniana Prima. Artists from Constan- 
tinople came to paint two of the most striking 
examples of the eleventh and twelfth-century 
renaissance in Byzantine art—the magnificent 
flights of angels up to the altar of Santa Sophia 
of Ochrida which have been recently restored, 
and the passionate Pieta scene in the little 
church of Nerezi, near Skopje. 

The process of reducing the status of 
Ochrida continued. In 1080, further privileges, 
such as exemption from taxation, were denied 
thesee. It took Manuel I Comnenus to discover, 
as Basil II had done, that if it was going to be of 
use in Byzantine politics Ochrida had to be 
powerful, independent of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and yet dependent on Emperor for 
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that grace. In the mid-twelfth century, he re- 
stored all the old privileges that Basil II had 
originally granted. But the Greek archbishops 
remained. 

One can only conjecture what the Bulgarians 
thought of their Greek archbishops. Many 
turned to the national heresy of Bogomilism. 
What one of the Greek archbishops, Theo- 
phylact of Euboea, thought of the Bulgarians 
he made well known. He utterly detested them. 
His uncouth flock, he declared, contrived to sin 
in every way of which he had ever read. 

Theophylact was a highly cultured Greek 
and a considerable theologian. He was most at 
home in Constantinople, enjoying that remark- 
able renaissance of scholarship of the time in 
the company of Michael Psellos, the racy court 
historian whose favourite pupil he was, John 
Xiphilinos, the lawyer, and that amazing 
princess and intellectual, Anna Commena. He 
found congenial employment in tutoring the 
son of Michael VI, for whom he wrote a treatise 
on kingship. Then one of his friends became 
Patriarch as Nicholas III. Nicholas held Theo- 
phylact in such high esteem that about 1080 he 
gave him the important appointment of Arch- 
bishop of All Bulgaria. Theophylact was dis- 
mayed. Ochrida was remote and, as he sus- 
pected, barbaric. There were few resident 
Greeks. ‘“‘ With all the force of my soul,” he 
wrote, “ I wish to return home.” He consoled 
himself by keeping up a voluminous corre- 
spondence with his many friends in the capital, 
in which he inveighed against the unspeakable 
Bulgarians and wistfully regretted the libraries 
and lecture rooms of Constantinople. He took a 
pathetic interest in the careers of his distant 
friends, congratulating an old pupil on becom- 
ing court physician, or exhorting the Emperor 
to grant more state aid to the teaching of 
rhetoric. His other consolation lay in writing 
monumental commentaries on Holy Scripture 
and editing a life of Saint Clement. His signi- 
ficance as a theologian extends far beyond 
Bulgaria, for this was the time when the schism 
between the orthodox and catholic churches 
was made almost irreparable. Theophylact 
found himself in charge of the orthodox church 
nearest the west: neighbouring bishops on the 
Venetian Dalmatian coast were Roman. From 
his remote lake in Macedonia he urged both 
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The fourteenth-century church of St. Jovan Kaneo, seen from the east; salmon trout from Lake 
Ochrida were posted to Constantinople for the Byzantine Emperor’s Friday fast 


sides to approach the problem with greater 
charity and explained that, given the will, the 
theological differences could be solved. In his 
tolerance Theophylact became the spokesman 
for an educated higher clergy to be found on 
both sides: Anselm of Canterbury shared his 
charity. But such theologians were usually 
aloof from life, while ordinary Greeks and 
Franks seemed to take an instant and mutual 
dislike to each other. 

The astonishing thing is that Theophylact 
met both the Franks and the Roman church at 
their worst. Two years after he was appointed 
to Ochrida, the Norman conqueror of Sicily, 
Robert Guiscard, invaded the Empire from 
Dyrrhachium. Alexios I Comnenus, set off 
down the Via Ignatia to meet him. As his 
daughter Anna writes, “the Emperor rode 
dong the windings of the surrounding moun- 
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tains and the almost impassable tracks and after 
two days and nights made his way out of them 
and reached Ochrida.” Robert Guiscard never 
took the city and Alexios soon drove him out of 
Dalmatia, but fourteen years later, in 1096, 
Theophylact saw the astonishing sight of 
thousands of Franks of all varieties pass through 
his city on their way to the First Crusade. It 
was not reassuring to find Robert Guiscard’s 
son Bohemund, soon to become Prince of 
Antioch, in command of the rabble. In one of 
his letters home Theophylact described “ the 
passage, or rather invasion of the Franks ” 
through the city. Alexios had given them per- 
mission to use the Via Ignatia on their long 
journey to the Holy Land and provided escorts, 
but there were innumerable incidents: Bohe- 
mund even tried to capture the citadel his father 
had failed to take when he passed through 











The garden of Gethsemane: CHRIST and the disciples, a fresco from the church of St. Clement, executed 
by artists attached to the court of the Serbian king Milutin (1282-1321) 


Ochrida. But Theophylact was wearily tolerant 
and explained that he and his flock were learn- 
ing how to put up with the inconvenience of 
the crusade with patience—the same patience 
that he had vainly urged on the leaders of the 
churches of the East and West, and the same 
resignation that he had shown when he was first 
sent out to Ochrida. Theophylact never re- 
turned home and endured life in the wild 
mountains of Macedonia until his death in 
1108. 

The Bulgarians, especially in the east, 
remained restless and resentful. As Byzantium 
suffered Norman invasions and Turkish in- 
cursions, her grip on the conquered country 
loosened with a series of national risings. 
Ochrida remained Greek, but in 1186 the 
dynasty of Asen managed to free much of 
eastern Bulgaria. Once more they demanded a 
national church and once again they turned to 
Rome for help. Pope Innocent III’s legates 


crowned Kaloyan Tsar at his new capital of 
Tirnovo in 1204. 

Simultaneously to the north, another ec- 
clesiastical usurper to Ochrida and a political 
threat to Byzantium had arisen: Serbia under 
the great Stefan Nemanya whose son Stefan 
Prvovyenchany became First-Crowned King 
in 1196. The archbishop of Ra’ who crowned 
him was conveniently his brother and a saint— 
Savas. But like Tirnovo, RaS was a diocese 
usurped from Ochrida. To add to Ochrida’s 
misfortunes, Constantinople was sacked by the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204, a crime that was to 
harden orthodox hearts against any further ideas 
of re-union with Rome for ever. 

After two years of confusion, when Ochrida 
fell nominally to the new Latin Empire of 
Constantinople, Kaloyan of Bulgaria—firmly 
orthodox again now that the Byzantine Empire 
was no more—captured the holy city of his 
nation. The Greek archbishop of Ochrida was 
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kept, but Bulgarian bishops were substituted 
in the suffragan sees. The city had at last re- 
tuned to Bulgaria, but sadly depleted in 
authority, for many of its dioceses had been lost 
to the new Serbia, the new Latin Empire and, 
most galling, the new Bulgarian archbishop at 
Tirnovo. For now in Tirnovo there was a 
second sacred city for Bulgaria. Kaloyan re- 
spected Ochrida’s past, but decided to keep both 
his archbishoprics autonomous and separate. 
This unsatisfactory situation did not last long, 
for in 1208 a usurper took the city and eight 
years later it fell to one of the Byzantine 
Empires-in-exile, the Despotate of Epiros. 
Despot Theodore Angelos started his rule in 
Ochrida auspiciously by appropriating all the 
church plate in Santa Sophia. 

The first fourteen years Ochrida was in 
Epirote hands provide the most fascinating 
example of how its symbolic status, built up by 
one nation, and assumed and added to by an- 
other, could be used by a conqueror. The 
Angelos Despots of Epiros were seeking to 
prove that they and not the Lascarid Emperors 
of Nicaea or the Comnene Emperors of 
Trebizond, were the legal heirs to the Byzantine 
Empire when the time came for the decrepit 
Latin Empire in Constantinople to fall. 
Nicaea’s trump card was the exiled Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Against this Theodore 
Angelos played the claims of Ochrida. Without 
consulting the Patriarch at Nicaea, Theodore 
appointed in 1217 a particularly fiery cleric, 
Demetrius Chomatianos, Archbishop of Och- 
rida. Chomatianos immediately laid claim to 
the lost bishoprics of Serbia, now under Saint 
Savas. In 1225 he crowned Theodore King of 
Thessaloniki and himself assumed the title of 
“Archbishop of Justiniana Prima and All Bul- 
garia.” Once again the phantom see of Jus- 
tiniana Prima appeared, this time to inform the 
Pope, to whose dominion Ochrida had been 
technically assigned by the Latin Empire, that 
this was an orthodox see. The title of “ All 
Bulgaria”’ was to inform the Patriarch in 
Nicaea of his independence. Indeed, Choma- 
tianos felt Ochrida the first step and justification 
to becoming pretender to the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and told his rival in Nicaea as 
much. 

Unfortunately, all Ochrida’s newly inflated 
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pretensions depended on the military success of 
Epiros. Unexpectedly, it was Bulgaria and not 
Nicaea that defeated Theodore Angelos in 
1230. Ochrida surrendered once more to its 
own nation. But John Asen did not respect it 
as much as Kaloyan had done: the city was 
now too Greek-minded and the claims of its 
church appropriated by his enemies. Tirnovo 
and not Ochrida was the holy city of the Asen 
dynasty. Furthermore, the Patriarch in Nicaea, 
Germanos II, had an understandable grudge 
against the city which he maintained even after 
the embittered Chomatianos died in 1232. The 
first blow fell with the Council of Lampascus 
in 1234, at which Germanos conferred Serbia 
entirely upon St. Savas. The second came the 
following year when he recognized Tirnovo as 
seat of the new Patriarchate of Bulgaria. In 
theory Ochrida had lost no status; in fact, it 
had lost its most extensive bishoprics to the 
new churches of Serbia and eastern Bulgaria. 
The Archbishops of Ochrida had to pay tribute 
to Tirnovo, and, final ignominy, gratefully 
recite the rival prelate’s name in their liturgy. 

After waiting so long to lead the Bulgarian 
church, only to be rejected when the time came, 
Ochrida was probably glad to return to Greek 
rule in the 1240’s. For some fifteen years the 
city, under its bewildered Archbishop, passed 
to and from Epirote and Nicene rule, until 
Michael VIII Palaiologos took it in 1259. He 
captured Constantinople three years later and 
the Empire of Nicaea at last won the battle to 
be the restored Empire of Byzantium. 

Ochrida entered a second period of Byzan- 
tine rule, indifferent to the decline of the 
second Bulgarian Empire before the rising 
power of Serbia. Its loyalties were now firmly 
Greek, and it was rewarded with the return of 
seven surrounding bishoprics—including that 
of Kastoria, another town on a lake in southern 
Macedonia that boasted seventy-two churches. 
But once more Ochrida’s historic claims were 
found useful. Ideas of reunion with Rome were 
in the air again: Michael VIII desperately 
needed a western alliance. The clergy of Con- 
stantinople were not sympathetic but Ochrida 
was almost in Michael’s gift. Whatever his 
Patriarch felt, he could present to the Pope 
at least one loyal church. To make Ochrida 
look even more impressive, Michael restored to 











A Pieta in the church of St. Clement, painted in 1295 at the command of a Byzantine general by 
Michael and Eutyches, court artists to the Serbian Crown 


it, in a golden bull dated 1272, all the former 
privileges of Justiniana Prima and those granted 
by Basil II, together with its lost dioceses now 
ruled by the autonomous Serbian archbishopric 
of Pec and Bulgarian Patriarchate of Tirnovo. 
These vast eparchies were not Michael’s to 
hand over, and in any case, Ochrida had now 
been too well hellenized to entertain re-union. 
The church of the tolerant Theophylact and 
loyal to its Emperor in fact protested most 
strongly. True, Michael induced the Arch- 
bishop to sign the instrument of re-union at 
Lyons in 1274, but he repudiated it as quickly 
as the Tsar of Serbia disclaimed Ochrida’s 
authority in his kingdom, and the city’s latter- 
day pretensions evaporated as fast as union 
with the west. 

The last century of Christian rule in Ochrida 
is marked by great artistic and intellectual 
activity. Three successive archbishops were 
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scholarly men, who did not find the city the 
cultural wilderness that Theophylact had de- 
scribed: Gregory corresponded with the great 
political theorist Theodore Metochites: Anthi- 
mos discussed the mystical discipline of staring 
into one’s navel with St. Gregory Palamas and 
Mathew wrote involved polemics against the 
Latins. It was Archbishop Gregory who 
added, and decorated with paintings, the 
exonarthex to the now venerable basilica of | 
Santa Sophia. An inscription across the west 
front reads: “ Gregory, having raised this 
building to God, is teaching with all wisdom 
the God-given law to the tribes of Bulgaria in 
the year 1314.” This remarkable arcaded | 
structure bears a striking resemblance to the | 
Fondaco dei Turchi, a warehouse in Venice. 

| 





Whichever came first, we have here evidence of 
Ochrida’s continuing trade with the west. 
The city was also in touch with Serbia, for 
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when ir 1295 Progon Zgur, a Byzantine general, 
built the church of the Peribleptos (now St. 
Clemen:), he borrowed two famous artists, 
Michae! and Eutyches, from the Serbian 
King’s court to paint it. These paintings, which 
have only just been cleaned of centuries of 
incense, candle-smoke and overpainting, are 
the finest surviving examples of the Mace- 
donian school. They are rich in colour and 
lively in iconography. Building continued when 
in 1334 Ochrida at last fell to the great Serbian 
Tsar DuSan, and churches were being con- 
secrated right up to the Turkish conquest. 

In the Serbians, Ochrida found a third and 
last race to assimilate and fascinate. Each time 
its magic worked less successfully. The Serbs 
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had conquered a Greek church boasting 
Bulgarian titles; they had their own national 
Archbishop at Pet, once an Ochridian see. But 
DuSan venerated the city. In his code of laws 
he confirmed its privileges and gave it even 
greater autonomy. This was something of a 
consolation for it was the Archbishop of Pet 
who, in 1346, was elevated to the title of 
“* Patriarch of The Serbs and the Greeks.” 
Ochrida had always contrived to become a 
national symbol for its conquerors, but where 
the Bulgarians had been ferocious and pic- 
turesque and the Greeks high-minded and 
subtle, the city discovered the Serbs to be 
sensitive and melancholy, fatalistic and courage- 
ous, as if their whole destiny was to erect a 
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In twenty years, during the ninth century, St. Clement and St. Naum made pagan Ochrida the most 
sacred place in Bulgaria; the church of St. Naum, built near the Macedonian missionary’s burial place 
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civilization to be sacrificed to the Turks. The 
Turks crossed into Europe in 1345 and, the 
nearer the end came, the more feverishly bril- 
liant was Serbian culture. They took the city 
to their own—Serbian priests joined the Greek 
archbishop—but their rule in Ochrida has an 
unreal quality. In 1361 the Lord Grgur, son of 
Black Brankovi¢é, built the church of St. Zaum 
on the south-eastern shores of the lake. It is 
hidden away, accessible only by boat, a tiny, 
exquisitely painted church of refuge, as if the 
Turks were already there. 

The end, inevitably, was tragic. The Turks 
met the Serbs on the plain of Kossovo in 1389. 
At the grim feast on the eve of the battle, 
Grgur’s father, Black Brankovi¢, was accused of 
treachery before his father-in-law, Prince Lazar 
of Serbia. In the words of the dirge they sang 
afterwards, Lazar was told: 


** At thy very knees there sits the traitor. 
*Tis Black Brankovié, the accursed traitor, 
And when dawns the pleasant day tomorrow 
We shall see upon the field of Kossovo 
Who to thee is faithful and who faithless.” 


Next day Black Brankovi¢ and Grgur fled the 
field at the crucial moment of the battle with 
twelve thousand of their men, leaving Prince 
Lazar and the entire Serbian army to be put to 
the sword. Perhaps Grgur escaped ignomini- 
ously to his church of St. Zaum on the lake of 
Ochrida. But he had only five years to enjoy 
the fruits of his father’s treachery, for Serbian 
resistance in Macedonia crumbled away after 
Kossovo. Ochrida fell in 1394 to spend the 
next five centuries in the unexpected peace and 
toleration of Ottoman stagnation. 

Ochrida’s story was not quite finished. Even 
now the Serbs, Greeks and Bulgarians would 
not forget the city, and each had their revenge 
when the conqueror’s back was turned. But 
first it was Ochrida’s turn. Bulgarian Ochrida 
was revenged on Tirnovo which fell the year 
before it, for until 1767 she alone ruled Bulgaria 
and even the provinces of Roumania beyond 
the Danube. Serbian Ochrida was revenged on 
Pe¢ in 1459 when the Serbian Patriarchate was 
suppressed and its authority granted to it. 


Greek Ochrida had its revenge because under 
the Ottoman Empire all ecclesiastical posts had 
to be bought from the Sublime Porte at prices 
that only the Phanariot Greeks in Constan- 
tinople could afford. Thus the archbishops re- 
mained Greek. It was like the old days of 
Ochrida’s authority: its vast lands in three 
nations were returned and the little city still 
boasted thirty-three churches in 1694. But by 
then the whole jealous cycle was revolving once 
more and this time Ochrida lost. 

The Serbs procured the restoration of their 
Patriarchate, and Pec was revenged. The 
Greek hierarchy in Constantinople, who from 
the beginning had disliked their first break- 
away church, finally bought from the Sultan 
the suppression of Ochrida’s independence in 
1767 and Constantinople was revenged. And 
then, in 1890, after proving by plebiscite that 
the city wanted a Bulgarian and not a Greek 
bishop, Ochrida became the centre for violent 
national propaganda. The Treaty of San 
Stefano had allotted the city to a future Bul- 
garia. But it was the Serbs who eventually 
liberated Ochrida from the Turks in 1912, 
although the Bulgarians returned to occupy 
their holy city in both World Wars. 

Ochrida itself, oblivious of the fierce claims 
made for the city by distant nations, became an 
elegant watering-place for nineteenth-century 
Ottoman pashas. Their tall wooden houses, 
each storey overhanging further into the street, 
give it much of its pleasant character today. 
It remains a watering-place, although now the 
villas by the lake have been taken over by 
Yugoslav Trade Unions for their members’ 
rest-cures. Tourists gape at the relics of St. 
Naum where once they would have kissed. The 
salmon trout, long reserved for the Emperors 
of Byzantium, are there for all to enjoy. The 
unassuming Bishop of Ohrid owes allegiance 
to another in Skopje; it is rather difficult to 
find any of his churches open. For the mys- 
teries of Saint Clement the Slav, the tragic 
memory of Tsar Samuel, the teaching of the 
charitable Theophylact and the shame of Grgut 
Brankovié are lost high in the mountains that 
surround the lake of Ochrida. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HITLER’S REPUTATION 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By A. J. P. 

Taylor, 296 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 

It seems a pity that someone who writes as well 
as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor should have made so many 
unwarrantable statements. Germany was the central 
inter-war problem—this is true enough—but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor, the German problem dissolved 
into smoke during the second world war. This 
seems a Curious reaction to the conflict of the two 
Germanies and the situation in Berlin since 1945. 

Apart from putting Germany into the centre of 
things, there is little else in the inter-war period 
about which Mr. Taylor is not misleading. He states 
blandly that “‘ Hitler was appointed Chancellor by 
President Hindenburg in a strictly constitutional way 
and for solidly democratic reasons.” This is a 
travesty of the facts. In January 1933 the demo- 
cratic parties, whom the Nazis had sworn to an- 
nihilate, still had a majority in the Reichstag, the 
Nazis themselves having lost some two million votes 
at the last general election two months earlier 
(November 1932). They were the biggest single 
party, but this was not the reason why Papen and 
Oscar von Hindenburg urged the President to accept 
Hitler as Chancellor: the reason was that the Nazis 
had fomented so much disorder by defying the law 
that Papen and his friends, who had no popular 
support but wished to rule Germany, believed that 
their only course was to enrol the Nazis as their allies. 
Thanks to the judicious use of terrorism by the 
§.A. or Storm Troopers, who had been trained for 
this very purpose, Hitler could pose as a popular 
tribune; he could stick to the principle he had 
adopted after his abortive coup in 1923, the principle 
never to use force openly until he had gained as 
much power as was possible without it. He accepted 
the Chancellorship on condition that the Reichstag 
should be dissolved and a fresh election held under 
§.A. control; in spite of unprecedented intimidation, 
the Nazi party still failed to obtain an absolute 
majority. On being appointed Chancellor, Hitler 
took an oath to the Weimar constitution which was 
soon after—by banning the Communists, suppressing 
freedom of expression and passing the Enabling Act 
—suspended for the rest of Hitler’s days. So much 
for the ‘‘ solidly democratic reasons.” 

Mr. Taylor seems singularly ill-informed about 
Czech-German relations before 1938. In the Weimar 
period, no responsible German thought of “ revis- 
ing” the Czech-German frontier which was the 
traditional boundary between Bavaria and Saxony 
on the one hand and Bohemia on the other. But 
when Mr. Taylor says that in 1936 ““ The Germans 
of Czechoslovakia were hardly aware as yet that they 
were an oppressed minority,” he has strayed a long 
way in the opposite direction. For anyone with any 
knowledge of the campaign carried on by-Konrad 
Henlein’s Sudetendeutsche Heimatfront (which then 
changed into the Sudetendeutsche Partei) before the 
Czechoslovak elections of May r9th, 1935, knows 
that its striking success was an expression of the 
grievances of the Germans in the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

About the Saar plebiscite of January 1935, again, 
Mr. Taylor makes astonishing statements. ‘“‘ The 
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inhabitants were mostly industrial workers—Social 
Democrats or Roman Catholics. They knew what 
awaited them in Germany: dictatorship, destruction 
of trade unions, persecution of the Christian churches. 
Yet, in an unquestionably free election, 90 per cent 
voted for return to Germany.” It would be a good 
deal more accurate to say that those who knew what 
awaited them voted for the League of Nations or 
France; the vast majority believed what the Nazi 
Deutsche Front told them, that the new Germany was 
heaven on earth. The propagandist bribes and ugly 
threats distributed by the Deutsche Front incidentally, 
make it difficult to regard the Saar plebiscite as 
“unquestionably free.” 

This, then, is Mr. Taylor’s way in his latest book 
—to make any assertion he chooses in order to come 
to the rescue of Hitler’s reputation. ‘‘ Besides,”’ he 
writes, “it was never Hitler’s method to take the 
initiative. He liked others to do his work for him; 
and he waited for the inner weakening of the Euro- 
pean system, just as he had waited for the peace 
settlement to crumble of itself.” The reader quite 
expects to hear that he waited until the Russians 
attacked him, but the book fortunately ends in 1939, 
not in 1941. 

Had he simply complained of the monotony with 
which all the evidence, whether of documents or 
freshly unearthed speeches, stacks up to confirm 
Hitler’s long-term programme for the extermination 
of the races the Fihrer despised, one might have 
sympathized with Mr. Taylor. Adolf Eichmann’s 
trial tells the story once more. To plan destruction 
on this scale was to plan war and court disaster. 
Mr. Taylor, being understandably bored by repeti- 
tion, discards the evidence. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


WHITEHALL UNDER CHARLES I 


THE KING’S SERVANTS: The Civil Service of Charles I, 
1625-42. By G. E. Aylmer, 521 pp. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 56s.) 

Office-holding is now a central theme of seven- 
teenth-century studies, and an investigation of the 
English bureaucracy before the Civil War was bound 
to appear before long. It could have been a small 
book, compiled hastily from accessible but inadequate 
sources; it could have demonstrated by selective 
instances and ambiguous statistics that office was the 
crucial factor in family fortunes and political allegi- 
ances; it could have passed over in silence the in- 
escapable obscurities. It would still have been 
praised. Fortunately, The King’s Servants is the fruit 
of ten years’ work by a scrupulous and unassuming 
scholar, who manages to keep one eye on his vast 
accumulation of knowledge and the other on the 
ignorance and fallibility of the reader. 

Most of us, Dr. Aylmer evidently understands, 
could hardly tell a Six Clerk from a Garbler of 
Madder. The description of the central government 
with which the book opens, and the tables of depart- 
mental staffs at the end, explain the structure as 
exactly as its nature permits. The jobs, for instance, 
of the 1,400 people who ran the royal household and 
the 170 who ran the nation’s exchequer begin to be 
comprehensible. Their holders had acquired them 
by one or more of “the three Ps ”—Patrimony, 
Patronage, and Purchase. (We might add Patience, 
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since so often it was the reversion, not the immediate 
succession, that was acquired.) Two sweeping, but 
frequent assertions are rejected. One is that the sale 
of offices provided an important part of Crown 
revenues, a misconception encouraged by various 
confusions—of the sale of office with the sale of 
honours, of payments to the Crown with payments to 
individuals, even of English conditions with French. 
Venality, Dr. Aylmer shows, declined under Charles, 
and was neither a regular source of revenue nor a 
means of bringing outsiders into office. The Crown 
benefited by paying little to its servants, while leav- 
ing them to extract their reward from the subject in 
fees, gratuities, and bribes. Since these were sums 
paid for performing the work of government, they 
formed a large concealed addition to taxation and 
revenue. The second assertion is that office-holding 
was a vital factor in the fate of gentry families, that 
the significant distinction, as Professor Trevor-Roper 
put it, of Tudor and Stuart landed society is “‘ the 
distinction between ‘ court’ and ‘ country ’, between 
the office-holders and the mere landlords.”” After 
making every possible concession to other opinions, 
Dr. Aylmer concludes that “on the basis of the 
evidence used here it is impossible to identify the 
rising with the office-holding gentry.” Still less is he 
able to place those who ran the royal government in a 
“feudal ’’ or “ reactionary ” class, or even a distinct 
bureaucratic one. ‘‘ Most members of the bureau- 
cracy felt themselves to be gentlemen and land- 
owners who happened, by merit or good fortune, also 
to be the King’s servants.” 

Such statements are not guesses. The amount of 
evidence, the range of its sources, and the scrutiny 
it has undergone would do credit to a team of 
researchers. Some of it comes from a random 
sample of about quarter of the 900 holders of offices 
above the menial level, and is presented with the 
help of statistical tables. None of them is very 
formidable, though occasionally a fuller headline 
would save the unwary from blunders. But there is 
also an abundance of lively portraits of the men, 
successful and unsuccessful, worthy and not so 
worthy, who served the King before his misfortunes. 
Finally, we reach the problem of political allegiance 
and the connexion of office-holding with the revolu- 
tion. Did those who were “ in ”’ and content support 
the régime against those who were “ out” or ag- 
grieved ? Again, the logical pitfalls and limitations 
are investigated step by step before any conclusions 
are drawn. The general answer is that “ office- 
holding cannot be identified with active support for 
the King, still less with any other single allegiance.” 
Some correlations do emerge: Privy Councillors, for 
instance, naturally tended to support the King unless 
they had to flee from the wrath of Parliament, and 
the household officers were more royalist than those 
of other departments. But the investigation does not 
“provide evidence for the existence of any one 
fundamental ‘ first’ cause of the Civil War.” 

The King’s Servants will remain the standard 
authority for a subject of major importance. It is a 
book to read as well as to consult. Sometimes it 
would benefit from a lighter touch; it would even be 
nice to find a chink in the massive walls that exclude 
error and misconception. But its relentless precision 
and lucidity are an example from which more 
scintillating as well as more pedestrian historians 
could benefit. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 
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THE OPINION-MAKERS 


PRESS AND PEOPLE, 1790-1850: Opinion in Three 
English Cities. By Donald Read, 227 pp. (Arnold. 
30s.) 

In the course of defending himself and Bright, 
the “‘ two Gracchi of Rochdale,” against the “‘ masked 
literary assassin’ Delane of The Times, Cobden in 
1863 praised by contrast “‘ half a score of men, the 
conductors of journals in Leeds, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Norwich, &c,” to whom the nation 
was indebted for its successful resistance to the 
“* tyrannical oppression ” of the last generation, down 
to 1820. He suggested that Samuel Smiles, himself 
editor of the Leeds Times from 1839 to 1842, should 
add to his Lives of the Engineers a similar monument 
to these “pioneers of political progress.” Now 
Donald Read sets out to repair the omission, and to 
revive the memory of some of them and their suc- 
cessors down to 1850; in particular, though not 
exclusively, the half dozen or so editors of middle- 
class reform newspapers in Manchester, Leeds and 
Sheffield who figured so prominently in all the great 
middle-class agitations from parliamentary reform to 
the repeal of the corn laws. 

Their very names, Mr. Read claims, have been 
largely forgotten. Yet Smiles is still a household 
word—rather inaptly in view of his impatience as a 
reforming editor—for Victorian complacency and 
perseverance. Edward Baines, senior, of the Leeds 
Mercury is remembered as Cobbett’s ** Great Liar of 
the North,” and also as the man who exposed Oliver 
the Spy; Baines, junior, as the leader of the Dis- 
senters’ “* voluntaryist ’? movement against Anglican 
state education. Archibald Prentice of the Manchester 
Times earns his niche in history as the chronicler of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and the man who 
brought Cobden to the fore in Manchester politics; 
while the name, at least, of the best journalist 
amongst them, the first editor of the Guardian, is 
perpetuated in the John Edward Taylor Chair of 
English Literature at the adjacent University. 

Forgotten or not, it was an excellent idea to look 
at the growth of a powerful, self-confident and 
aggressive middle-class opinion, in effect the creation 
of the middle class itself, in three of the most typical 
of the great new towns of the Industrial Revolution, 
through the eyes of men who spent their days closely 
observing and trying to mould that opinion and 
bring it to bear on the great issues of the day. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, there is too little of it, since nearly 
a third of the book is devoted to “ historical back- 
ground,” rendered largely superfluous by the nature 
of the foreground, while only one half is devoted to 
the “ Opinion in Three Cities” of the sub-title. 
What there is of it gives a fresh, vigorous and realistic 
view of early nineteenth-century politics from the 
standpoint of the provincial industrial middle class. 
It cannot, however, be said to be an unexpected view. 
With slight variations of argument and emphasis, 
they supported parliamentary reform but denounced 
Chartism, demanded religious equality and con- 
demned Church rates, advocated improved local 
government but opposed centralized public health, 
welcomed the New Poor Law and opposed factory 
legislation. Above all, they came to stand for free 
trade and, long before the League existed, for repeal 
of the corn laws. 

Such views corresponded so closely to those of 
their middle-class readers that the question naturally 
arises how far they merely reflected local opinion 
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and how far they lived up to their claim to transmit 
“the moral and intellectual discoveries”? of the 
“master spirits of the age ’—scilicet, the classical 
economists and Benthamites—into effective political 
pressure. Mr. Read cautiously avers that they 
“played a leading role in shaping and organizing 
the opinion of the North.” Perhaps they did, but the 
sceptical reader will be more impressed by the 
evidence he provides that they transmitted only those 
elements of the pure doctrine—chiefly /aissez-faire 
and corn-law repeal, neither of which any classical 
economist unequivocally advocated—which their 
readers wanted to hear; and that when they did not, 
they lost ground proportionately in circulation and 
influence. 

It is ironical that, as the story of each newspaper 
moves to its climax in the 1846 repeal, the real hero 
of this perceptive study of the local roots of national 
policy emerges as neither the provincial press nor the 
League that it supported, but Sir Robert Peel, the 
national statesman whose decisive conversion was 
due less to the pressure of opinion than to his calcula- 
tion that the increased urban population could now 
absorb both home and foreign supplies of corn, and 
that the landed interest could at last afford free trade. 

HAROLD PERKIN. 


INDIAN SURVEY 


AHISTORY OF INDIA. By Michael Edwardes, 444 pp.; 
127 photogravures; 21 maps. (Thames and 
Hudson. 4§s.) 

Mr. Michael Edwardes is becoming known as a 
lively commentator on Indian affairs. His new 
History of India is therefore very welcome. As one 
might expect from a former member of Skinner’s 
Horse, the style is brisk and forthright. Mr. 
Edwardes, whose affection for the sub-continent is 
singularly warm and true, has never been afraid to 
give his personal prejudices a hard gallop, and this 
idiosyncratic approach makes his History refreshing 
to read. 

_ Mr. Edwardes is radical in the sense in which his 

favourite figures of the British era in India were 

radical: that is to say, he can seldom bring himself to 
accept an “‘ official” statement or an “ official ” 
account. His tone is that of a man with an inde- 
pendent arid enquiring mind, and at his best his pages 
remind one of the despatches of Russell, the minutes 
of Munro or Malcolm, or that splendid piece of 

English prose, Sir George Trevelyan’s The Competi- 

tion Wallah. He is resolutely against the more crass 

manifestations of the belief in “‘ progress,’ which 
leads him in turn to an energetic distaste for the 

Utilitarians and Evangelicals who brought well- 

imtentioned havoc to nineteenth-century India. His 

cast of mind, which is sometimes almost Indian 
itself, enables him to discuss the Indian scene with 
tolerance, insight and humour. His criterion of good 

government is not so much whether it makes a 

country economically viable, but whether its ordi- 

Nances can be made to inflict a minimum of damage 

on the personalities of those whom it rules, and 

whether it makes that country a dignified and enjoy- 
able place in which to live. This eminently civilized 
outlook leads him to make startling reassessments of 
the reputations of the outstanding administrators of 

British India. 

The author must be given all possible credit for a 
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positive approach to his subject, and his book can be 
recommended as a thought-provoking introduction 
to Indian history. On the other hand, it would be 
wrong to pretend that the book is a satisfactory con- 
tribution to Indian history in its stricter sense. It is 
surely impossible to cover forty-five centuries of 
extraordinarily complex human activity in two 
hundred and ninety pages of loosely-spaced text, 
including the chronologies at the ends of the chapters 
and the numerous inter-chapters consisting of ex- 
tended quotations from British and Indian sources. 
Moreover, one is bound to say that the author has 
failed to carry out two large promises that are made 
in the Preface. These are: (i) to avoid a “ petrifying 
concentration on great names, dynasties and kings, 
battles and biographies ” in favour of an emphasis on 
the people of India themselves; and (ii), to avoid the 
error of “‘ Imperialist writers ” in enlarging upon the 
mystique of Empire, as though the “ British Period ” 
had lasted “for two thousand, rather than two 
hundred years.” 

With regard to the first promise, he cannot avoid 
devoting a large number of his restricted quota of 
pages to extended biographies of Ala-ud-din, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. And although 
one awards him full marks for his desire to be demo- 
cratic, one wonders how he imagined that a history 
of India could be carried out without due attention 
to its very great figures ? Again, critical of Imperialist 
writers though he is, he nevertheless devotes only 
slightly more than one half of his book to the four 
and a half millennia of Indian rule, and just under 
one half to the two centuries of the “* British Period.” 
This suggests that the interest of comparatively 
recent times is not so negligible to the author as he 
had originally supposed. 

It is fair to say, in conclusion, that from a purely 
historical viewpoint this superbly produced book 
does not bear comparison with previous histories of 
India. The third edition of the one-volume Oxford 
History of India, for example, which appeared in 
1958, offers a less handsome but also slightly less 
expensive survey, and in eight hundred densely 
packed pages covers the events of the same span of 
time with absolute thoroughness and care. For all 
its typographical bravura, Mr. Edwardes’ book is not 
in the same class. 

But all his work has a quality of its own, and his 
History deserves to be read, as he would possibly 
prefer it to be, not as a scholarly monument, but as a 
kind of running commentary emerging from a mind 
that is brilliant, robust, generous and irreverent. 

Jon MANcHIP WHITE. 


ORIGINS OF THE BIBLE 


A HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By F. Gladstone Bratton, 

287 pp. (Robert Hale. 21s.) 

The teacher in our schools, concerned with the 
presentation of the Bible, is faced with a unique 
problem. The Bible has its place in the curriculum 
by virtue of its religious significance; yet that signi- 
ficance, though undoubted, has been and remains 
the subject of profound dissension. But that is not 
all. The Bible is traditionally bound into one volume, 
thus signifying its unity of theme in terms of Chris- 
tian theology. Yet it is in fact a selection of docu- 
ments that ranges in date from about 1000 B.C. to 
A.D. 120, and the major part of the selection, tenden- 
tiously designated the “‘ Old Testament,”’ comprises 
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This book, continuing the standard work on 
the subject, needs no introduction to students 
of military uniform, who have read Volumes I 
and II. The series has aptly been described as 
an illustrated companion to Fortescue’s 
History of the British Army. Chapter headings 
include: Body Guards, The Yeomen of the 
Guard, The Infantry from 1760-1797, Volunteers 
1779-1782, The American Colonies, and German 
Troops in the American War. 
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writings that antedate the rise of Christianity. The 
teacher is, accordingly, confronted with a twofold 
task. Quite obviously these ancient writings are no 
more immediately intelligible to the modern mind 
than the Epic of Gilgamesh, or Plato’s Republic or 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. To make their original 
meaning clear requires a commentary involving a 
host of related disciplines—philology, textual critic- 
ism, archaeology, history. Only after an adequate 
elucidation of their original meaning, can the second 
task be attempted, namely, the exegesis of their 
religious significance. 

To those faced with this formidable undertaking, 
Professor Bratton’s book will prove a great help. He 
describes his book as one “‘ about the Bible ”’ that is 
“designed to supplement, not to take the place of, 
the study of the Scripture itself.”” Accordingly, he 
starts by giving a useful account of the cultural 
environment of the ancient Hebrews as it has been 
revealed by modern archaeological research. Com- 
parative excerpts are provided of Babylonian and 
Hebrew legislation; an extract from the Poem of the 
Righteous Sufferer enables comparison to be made of 
Babylonian and Hebrew concern about the problem 
of innocent suffering; the Nuzu tablets are cited for 
the light that they throw upon certain obscure 
Hebrew customs. From such a useful account of the 
bearing of the archaeological evidence there are some 
curious Omissions: e.g. there is no mention of the so- 
called Memphite Theology which provides so striking 
an Egyptian anticipation of the Johannine “‘ Logos ” 
doctrine; and nothing is said about the remarkable 
discoveries made by Dr. Kathleen Kenyon in her 
excavations at Jericho. The evidence of the Qumran 
discoveries is discussed, but here again there are two 
unfortunate omissions. The Copper Scroll is not 
mentioned, and there is no note of the significant 
suggestions that M. Philonenko has made about the 
fact that some at least of the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs were known at Qumran—Professor 
Bratton’s book probably went to press before the 
information concerned was available. 

A competent account is given of what the author 
calls “the Making of the Old Testament,” which 
includes both a discussion of the formation of the 
recognized canon and a description of those other 
very important writings that form the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. In the opinion of the present 
reviewer, more prominence should have been given 
to the achievement of the Yahwist writer(s) in the 
formation of the Hexateuch, and it would have been 
good also to have had some notice of the work of G. 
von Rad on the “ formgeschichtliche Problem” of the 
Hexateuch. The section on “‘ the Making of the New 
Testament,” which provides a good straightforward 
account of the Synoptic Problem and the questions 
raised by the origin of the other New Testament 
documents and the formation of the orthodox canon, 
is also extended to include a brief description of 
other early Christian writings of the first three cen- 
turies. To have provided some account of these 
writings is very wise, because the general reader often 
seems to have the impression that all significant 
writing ceased in the Church when the Book of the 
Revelations was completed. However, it is passing 
Strange that, after mentioning such a work as the 
Apocalypse of Peter, Professor Bratton should say 
nothing of the Pseudo-Clementine literature and the 
problems that it raises concerning the primitive 
Jewish Christianity. 
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It is understandable that, in terms of the purpose 
of this book, its author should have been concerned 
to avoid issues that are at present under debate, or 
views that conflict with more conservative opinion. 
Even if such motives have operated, however, it is 
unfortunate that he has neglected to consider the 
effect on the infant Christian movement of the 
disaster that overwhelmed the Jewish people in 
A.D. 70. For silence upon this fundamental issue 
leaves unexplained the formation of the Corpus 
Paulinum, and it indicates a failure to appreciate the 
significance of certain aspects of the Markan Gospel.’ 

Professor Bratton ends his book with useful 
accounts of the manuscript tradition of the Bible and 
the origin and development of the “ higher criticism.” 
His survey of English translations, especially of the 
American Standard and Revised Standard Versions, 
is of great interest—the comparative list of trans- 
lations of Acts 17.22 from Wycliffe to Rieu is par- 
ticularly informative. The book is well produced, 
and only a very few minor errors were noted. It is 
to be recommended to all who seek a clear, concise 
and reliable account of the origin and nature of the 
Bible and the many problems that attend its inter- 
pretation. 

S. G. F. BRANDON. 


' See the present writer’s article “ 


The Date of the Markan 
Gospel 


>’ in New Testament Studies, vol. 7 (1961), No. 2. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFLICTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 1895-1903. 
By A. E. Campbell, 216 pp. (Longmans, 30s.) 
The confused mystique of tradition, race, and a 

supposed community of interests have all been 

invoked to explain the nature and causes of the 

Anglo-American entente. But little effort has been 

made to examine its influence on the course of 

detailed diplomatic negotiations. Mr. Campbell has 
now undertaken this task for a significant period of 

Anglo-American relations. 

The last century closed with a decade devoted to 
the diplomacy of imperial ambition, in which the 
growing rivalry of the powers, the relative weakening 
of Britain’s position, the pressure of inflamed public 
opinion and the competition for the shrinking spoils 
of colonialism were all combined. Interest and 
prestige, pride and pocket made bilateral negotiations 
delicate and dangerous, while a suspicious intolerance 
was enshrined in the British policy of splendid 
isolation. 

Across the Atlantic, the American colossus was 
only recovering from the triple strain of Civil War, 
westward expansion and the bloated age of the 
Great Barbecue. The United States were also 
suspicious; American dreams were not untouched 
by the ambitions of imperialism. The dogmatic 
assumption that self-interest, morality and inevitable 
triumph led American diplomacy to its new manifest 
destiny gave her foreign policy a jingoistic in- 
flexibility. It did not make it easier, even for a 
friendly power, to make concessions. Yet the three 
main clashes between the United States and Britain 
in the period 1895-1903 did not disturb the amity of 
the trans-oceanic cousins. 

In July 1895, the United States used an extended 
(and highly questionable) interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine to force a settlement of the long- 
standing boundary dispute between British Guiana 
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and Venezuela. The novelty of the American claim 
to intervene and arbitrate might have been simply 
denied or ignored. In the event, the year that saw a 
hasty and violent reaction to the Kruger telegram 
found Britain effectively conceding American 
pretensions. 

The second dispute concerned the American 
effort to strengthen her naval power and gain control 
of the Caribbean. Afte1 1898, the United States were 
determined to build, control and fortify an isthmian 
canal. The insistence on unilateral American control 
involved abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850 that had envisaged a neutral and international 
water-way. The American demands were again con- 
ceded with an extraordinary degree of mildness by 
Britain. But Britain’s willingness to accept the 
United States larger ambitions, as Mr. Campbell 
points out, in no way arose from any sense of weak- 
ness. Instead, it was based on the assumption that 
the two powers had no serious conflict of interest. 

The Hay-Pouncefote negotiations on the canal 
coincided with yet another dispute. With the Yukon 
gold discovery of 1897, the ill-defined Canadian 
boundary in Alaska became a source of new irrita- 
tion. The surveying of a new agreed line was com- 
plicated by the fact that the Canadians hoped to use 
the controversy to gain a coastal port. 

A new factor—the accession of President 
Theodore Roosevelt—added a truculent note to the 
American position. Roosevelt knew he had a good 
case and was determined to make the most of it. 
The final solution involved a rigged tribunal, hurtful 
to Anglo-Canadian relations and dangerous to 
British prestige. Mr. Campbell rejects the notion 
that Canada had any substantial case, but shows the 
evasions and downright dishonesty of official justi- 
fications of British policy. 

From his splendidiy detailed account of these 
negotiations Mr. Campbell moves on to the more 
familiar ground of relations during the Spanish- 
American War and Anglo-American policy in the 
Far East. It is an outstanding virtue of this new 
book on a worn theme that the author is constantly 
on guard. He takes nothing for granted. He con- 
stantly seeks to explain how the larger assumptions 
of race and tradition affected the conduct of policy 
and produced “‘ the ready acquiescence of the British 
public in the American policy of their statesmen.” 
In the long run, he inclines to the view that “ the 
climate of opinion which fostered imperialism, which 
strained British resources and brought Britain and 
the United States into conflict ” helped to create an 
atmosphere that prevented British withdrawal from 
appearing defeat and justified American policy as, 
somehow, “ naturally ” Anglo-Saxon. 

This is a valuable monograph. Mr. Campbell 
manages his material with skill and has made ex- 
tensive use of available archives. The addition of a 
bibliography and a little more attention to style would 
enhance this interesting and enlightening analysis. 

BRIAN FARRELL. 


ROMAN LIFE 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By F. R. Cowell, 
207 pp. (Batsford. 18s.) 
ere is one obvious question which every 
prospective buyer of this short book is bound to ask 
himself. How does it stand in relation to the revised 
Pelican edition of Carcopino’s Daily Life in Ancient 
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Rome? To what extent do the two studies cover 
identical ground, and does Mr. Cowell show any 
marked divergence from Professor Carcopino in 
scope and emphasis? Lay-out, treatment, illustra- 
tions and price all suggest that the main destination 
of Everyday Life in Ancient Rome is intended to be 
the school library or sixth form-room, which are 
already, for the most part, equipped with the earlier 
work in one of its editions. Are there cogent reasons 
for supplementing it now that Mr. Cowell has pro- 
duced his own findings on the subject ? 

A careful comparison of contents reveals, as we 
might expect, that factually both authors have (apart 
from a small but significant fringe of topics) gone 
through an identical, and familiar, cursus honorum— 
the City and its houses, education, religion, the 
Roman calendar, the Baths and amphitheatre, mar- 
riage and the home, slavery, social life. Carcopino 
has vritten a longer work, and is more lavish with 
detai.; Cowell has the prime requisite of any 
social history, i.e. illustrations, a visual impact with- 
out which mere description tends to founder— 
though in this case, probably for reasons of cost, the 
plates and drawings used are of singularly low 
quality. 

It is the differences that are interesting, both for 
themselves and for the contrast in psychological 
emphasis that they reveal. Mr. Cowell scores with 
gardens and market-gardening, shops, money as a 
physical commodity, weights and measures, food, 
drink, kitchens and kitchen equipment (an obvious 
debt here to Flower and Rosenbaum’s admirable 
edition of Apicius), health, hygiene, music, the 
technical details of making books, and the business 
of death and funerals. Professor Carcopino has 
much more on streets and traffic, on Roman attitudes 
to foreigners, on the actual routine of daily life, on 
social values and the structure of society, on the 
Roman obsession with money, and on the client- 
system. (There are only two casual references under 
“Wealth ” in Mr. Cowell’s index, and no entry for 
clientes.) 

This gives us a pretty clear idea of the essential 
quality that distinguishes each book. Professor 
Carcopino is fundamentally concerned with people 
and their relationships, and casts a coldly critical eye 
on the culture he is analysing. Mr. Cowell is more 
at home with things, artifacts, and obviously /ikes 
the Romans much more than his opposite number. 
Indeed, at times he sounds like a public relations 
officer for Roman culture—soft-pedalling marital 
unpleasantnesses and the conditions of slaves (“‘ In 
general the situation has some affinities with domestic 
service in the great houses of England and Ireland in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’), sedu- 
lously quoting Augustus’s legislation for moral 
reform, reminding us how exaggerated and un- 
representative all those hair-raising passages in the 
satirists are, and in general selling us the Romans as 
decent, sober, dignified people, whose occasional 
lapses and later decadence were regrettable, but left 
the overall merits of the S.P.Q.R. by and large 
untarnished. 

There are no notes or references (here Professor 
Carcopino scores again); the bibliography has some 
odd omissions—no mention of W. L. Westermann, 
or even of Marquardt; and that venerable figure 
Gaston Boissier has his name mis-spelt. Mr. Cowell 
ignores the Epicureans, and still subscribes to the 
belief that Stoics were opposed to slavery en principe 
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rather than sorry for slaves. Yet this is a useful, if 
elementary, little monograph. In ways its rose- 
tinted view of Roman society offers a salutary cor- 
rective to current trends, and Mr. Cowell seldom 
slips up over his facts. An unexceptionable source- 
book, indeed, for conservative schoolboy essayists. 
Di meliora! 
PETER GREEN. 


A MALIGNED MONARCH 


KING JOHN. By W. L. Warren, 340 pp. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode. 30s.) 

Mud sticks, and rather a lot has attached itself to 
the figure of King John. “ Foul as it is, Hell itself is 
defiled by the fouler presence of King John,” wrote 
J. R. Green, quoting Matthew Paris; “‘ the terrible 
verdict of the king’s contemporaries has passed into 
the sober judgement of history.” Although that 
** sober judgement ” has long been questioned, most 
people, and many school text-books, still cling to the 
old conception of John as a monster of evil. Dr. 
Warren has made a very worthy attempt to scrape 
off most of the mud and to reveal John as he must 
have appeared to his contemporaries. The task has 
been no easy one, for, unfortunately, there is nothing 
of comparable stature to put in place of the traditional 
picture: as a fiend John was a tremendous success; 
as a mere tyrant he was, and is, unsuccessful and 
somewhat elusive. ‘“‘ It is impossible,” writes Dr. 
Warren, “ the evidence being what it is, to pronounce 
finally upon his character as a man, but it seems clear 
that he was inadequate for the tasks confronting him 
as king.” The figure that now emerges is no longer 
quite so repulsive, but neither is it attractive; and, 
even if those religious houses where he was revered— 
and there were some, though they did not keep 
chronicles—had left on record their respect for him, 
it is unlikely that his reputation would have been 
very different. 

Although it is intended to be popular (in the best 
sense), this is a consistently scholarly account. The 
method adopted—a very successful one—is to deal 
directly in the main text with the various chroniclers, 
however controversial, so that the reader becomes 
comfortably familiar with Roger of Wendover, the 
Barnwell Annalist, and the rest, and can readily 
form his own opinion of them. Notes and references 
are plentiful, but are conveniently confined to an 
appendix. 

Many of the old stories are disproved. John did 
not crush an archdeacon under a cope of lead; he 
did not threaten to slit the noses of Papal servants and 
to pluck out their eyes; he did not imprison a Jew 
of Bristol and have him deprived of a tooth daily 
until he revealed where he had hidden his treasure. 
On the other hand, the indictment is not much 
weakened by the removal of these colourful tales. 
Why John was so maligned remains a mystery, when 
sober fact was surely damning enough; and Dr. 
Warren has been careful not to replace the old mud 
by a coat of new whitewash. John did murder Arthur, 
and probably with his own hands, though he was 
drunk at the time; he did starve to death in prison 
the wife and one of the sons of William de Briouze; 
he was frequently wilful, capricious and cruel. 
Obviously, in intention he was no worse than many 
of his contemporaries, but far more efficient in carry- 
ing out his intentions. 

Indeed, John was a supreme exponent of Angevin 
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efficiency, remarkable in so turbulent an age. He was 
personally responsible for the establishment of the 
navy and civil service; when in England for a mere 
fortnight at the beginning of his reign, he re- 
organized the Chancery; when he had time to stay a 
little longer—two months—he personally attended to 
one hundred and nineteen judicial pleas, as well as to 
other normal business of government. All this was 
in a life of constant movement; he travelled from one 
place to another as rapidly as medieval roads per- 
mitted, and was constantly harassed by wars and 
rumours of wars, from France, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, as well as by difficulties created by recal- 
citrant barons and stubbornly independent ecclesias- 
tics. But John was not only industrious; he was 
ingenious, and contrived to turn most things to his 
profit—even the Interdict, which filled his coffers 
best of all. Why, then, did he fail so miserably? 
The reason lies not only in the colossal magnitude of 
the task, but in his own character; he was unreliable 
and inconsistent; he made many enemies, but few 
friends. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Warren did not see fit 
to give more details of John’s family life. After the 
second marriage, his wife and children are mentioned 
only in casual references. There are, however, 
fascinating glimpses of life in the Royal Household 
as it went on its peripatetic way, and John the king is 
revealed far more vividly than John the man. The 
chroniclers long accepted as the principal authorities 
for John’s reign are those most responsible for the 
exaggerations behind his evil reputation; without 
them, the most important period of his life is the 
time about which we know least. This was unavoid- 
able. Research in the surviving archives has filled in 
some of the gaps and revealed a much more complete 
picture of the medieval administrator. Though much 
remains obscure, this book certainly offers a truer 
picture than the highly coloured portrait of tradition. 

ALBERT MAKINSON. 


LORD RAGLAN 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD RAGLAN: A Tragedy of the 
Crimean War, 1854-55. By Christopher Hibbert, 
338 pp. Illustrated. (Longmans. 30s.) 

In a prefatory note to this attractively presented 
work, Mr. Hibbert tells us that no biography of Lord 
Raglan has yet been published. He goes on to 
enumerate a vast quantity of source documents to 
which he has had access, including private papers 
that have lain in boxes at Cefntilla Court for more 
than a century. One is therefore led to expect a great 
deal more of Raglan than is actually provided, such 
as his education, home life, military apprenticeship, 
the forty all-important years when, as Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, he was secretary and closest associate of 
the Duke of Wellington; at least a good view of him 
at work as Master-General of the Ordnance. But, in 
fact, the first sixty-five years of his eventful career are 
dismissed, almost catalogue-fashion, in half-a-dozen 
pages. The rest of the book is more a narrative of the 
Crimean campaign than a biographical work, cover- 
ing, of course, only the last year of his life. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to see so self-effacing 
a man as Raglan “ in the round.” He shrank instinc- 
tively from vulgar popularity, and was almost 
ashamed to be found out in a kindness. Yet he was 
of strong character, imbued with Wellington’s own 
entire devotion to duty. Not the least part of this 
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duty was to preserve the amities of an alliance that 
was regarded by Government as an exceedingly 
sensitive thing; and there was some misgiving as to 
the result of inevitable clashes between the un- 
demonstrative Raglan and the flamboyant, intriguing 
French commanders, first St. Arnaud, then Pelissier, 
to say nothing of the Turks. 

But, as Mr. Hibbert says: “ Lord Raglan, as St. 
Arnaud was discovering, was an exceedingly difficult 
man to argue with. He imposed a powerful ascend- 
ancy over all who came in contact with him. He did 
this not by a forceful manner of disputation, nor by 
evasion, not even by any particular skill as an 
advocate; but partly by a calm and persuasive con- 
fidence in the merits of his case, and mainly by his 
extraordinary ability to arouse in those who dis- 
agreed with him an urgent wish not to displease or 
upset him.’ 

There are three outstanding plates in the book 
that do indeed picture its hero better than words. 
The first is a three-quarter length photograph worth 
prolonged scrutiny. Good humour, tolerance, experi- 
ence, resolution, entire freedom from affectation—all 
can be seen here by the questing eye. The second 
shows Raglan in a group at Headquarters in the 
spring of 1855. He, in wide-brimmed white hat and 
shabby coat, stands next to Marshal Pelissier in the 
fullest possible regalia; yet one sees at a glance who is 
master of the occasion. The third is of Raglan, Omar 
Pasha and Pelissier in conference. One-armed, 
aquiline, Raglan sits uprightly, as also he sat in the 
saddle. His right leg is braced, foot firmly on the 
floor. One can almost hear him telling his allies what 
is undoubtedly the best thing to be done. 

It is grievous to think how the British com- 
mander, after overcoming obstacles and frustrations 
almost beyond endurance, should eventually have 
been selected as a scapegoat, first by The Times 
newspaper, then by the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for War, the one man who should have sup- 
ported him through thick and thin. To his sister-in- 
law, Lady Westmorland, Raglan wrote: “‘ I can even 
now hardly comprehend the extent and violence of 
the abuse that has been heaped upon me. The Times 
took up the attack of the Crimea, the Ministers acted 
upon the same impulse, and both one and the other 
being unwilling to bear the blame, thrust it upon me, 
and have striven to make me responsible for the 
climate, the season, the want of tents, the sickness 
and labours of the troops and all the hardships of a 
winter’s campaign.” 

The failure of the attacks on Sebastopol on June 
18th, 1855, was the final blow. Next day, a Guards 
officer who had just reported to the C.-in-C., said to 
those cutside: “‘ Do you not see the change in Lord 
Raglan ? Good God! he is a dying man.” The Chief 
had long suffered from gastric trouble and dysentery ; 
but till then he had risen superior to bodily ills. A 
week later he was dead, and those who had hoped to 
find an expression of peace on his countenance saw 
only “‘ the anxious, careworn features of a pale, tired, 
white-haired old man.” 

Most readers know something of the terrible 
Privations of the war, the ravages of cholera, the 
administrative muddles, the shocking fate of the sick 
and wounded, but Mr. Hibbert’s thoughtful account 
should be compulsory reading for all who care for the 
lessons of history. There was a double fatality 
attending the Crimean expedition. As Kinglake 
Writes: “‘ Upon the ‘ Ordnance ’ there attached huge 
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and manifold tasks . . . and concurrently with the 
change from peace to active hostilities which all at 
once threw on the office enormous burdens, it lost 
the guiding hand of a chief better:skilled than any 
other then living . . . for the ‘ Master-General ’ was 
no other than Lord Raglan, then at a distant seat of 
war.” 
F, DuBREZ FAWCETT. 


RICHARD PARES 


THE HISTORIAN’S BUSINESS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Richard Pares. Edited by R. A. and Elizabeth 
Humphreys, with an introduction by Lucy §. 
Sutherland. (Oxford University Press. 253.) 
In his long and hopeless illness, Richard Pares 

aroused sympathy but not pity. For he remained a 

sturdy and lively figure. His personality is apparent 

in his work which this collection of essays enables us 
to view across the short period of years that were 
allowed to him. He was the happy, honest craftsman. 

His style has no obvious graces and yet it is always 

saved from flatness by the liveliness of phrase that 

reflects an eager common-sense. He did not have the 
originality or the enthusiasm (or the perverseness) 
of his father, whose character he sketches in an 
affectionate essay. He did not open up new fields for 
historical study. He was emphatically not a “ philo- 
sophical”’ historian. His patient, polite, learned, 
reasonable, examination of Professor Toynbee’s work 

(in another essay reprinted here) is the more devas- 

tating because it lacks any trace of rival theorizing. 

In the study of West Indian and Colonial history, he 

showed his skill both in assembling facts of much 

complexity and in making them comprehensible to 
less learned readers. Something of the same blend 
of detail with phrases of vivid generalization appears 
in his essays on English eighteenth-century politics. 

His talents were those that are found in the very best 

of civil servants. He saw “‘ the historian’s business ” 

not as imaginative creation, nor yet as a scientific 
experiment, but as the writing of rounded answers to 
the problem that lay on the desk. 

A collection of his essays from various sources is 
therefore not merely a pious memorial to a much 
loved man. It is useful and will help many students as 
Pares helped them in life, by clearing their views on 
some important historical issues. For he could sum 
up in a way that satisfied and that yet did not kill 
one’s wish to go further into a question. The two 
papers ‘“‘ American versus Continental Warfare 
1739-1763 ” and “‘ Economic Factors in the History 
of the Empire ” may serve as examples. They are 
admirable when read from some knowledge and in 
pursuit of conclusions: they are equally suitable for 
anyone who wishes to get a starting point for 4 
journey of exploration into some part of the area they 
cover. Above all, they give the pleasure of following 
a mind perfectly equipped for its task. 

STEVEN WATSON. 
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IN THE BEGINNING, by S. G. F. Brandon. All the 
relevant Egyptian and Mesopotamian cosmogonic 
texts are translated in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
ed. J. P. Pritchard, 2nd ed., Princeton University 
Press, 1955; see also A. Hecdel, The Babylonian 
Genesis (Chicago University Press, 1949). On the 
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Genesis creation legends see K. Budde, Die Biblische 
Paradiesesgeschichte (Giessen, 1932); Bo Reicke, 
“The Knowledge Hidden in the Tree of Paradise,” 
art. in The Fournal of Semitic ——" vol. I (Man- 
chester University Press, 1956); |S H. Hooke, In 
the Beginning (Oxford, 1947); E . Konig, Die Genesis 
(Giitersloh, 1919); O. Procksch, Die Genesis (Leipzig, 
1930); J. Skinner, Genesis (Edinburgh, 1912). See 
also J. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament in Lichte des 
Alten Orients (Leipzig, 1930); J. G. Frazer, The 
Folklore of the Old Testament (London, 1923); The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, ed. H. and 

H. A. Frankfort (Chicago, 1946), ecltend ed. 
Before Philosophy (Penguin Books); A. Pidoux, 
L’Homme dans Il’Ancient Testament (Neuchatel et 
Paris, 1953); Sources Orientales, 1. La Naissance du 
Monde (Paris, 1959); F. Hesse, ‘ Paradieserzahlung,’ 
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3 vols., Cambridge, 1954. 
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